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New historical tales 
from OXFORD 


THE LANTERN BEARERS by Rosemary Sutcliff 
Aquila, a young Roman officer, remains in Britain when 
the last Roman auxiliaries leave and the Saxons are invading 
the country. 12s 6d net 


HIGH SANG THE SWORD by Eileen O’ Faolain 


An exciting tale of adventure in eleventh century Ireland. 
128 6d net 


Two of the new volumes in the OXFORD CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY are historical novels 


SIMON by Rosemary Sutcliff 
Two boys who are close friends find themselves fighting on 
opposing sides in the Civil War. §8 net 


THE VALIANT SAILOR by C. Fox Smith 


Tony Donnithorne and his father have exciting adventures 
at sea at the time of the Napoleonic Wars. 58 net 


The third new volume in the OXFORD CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARY has a Quaker background. 


THE LARK IN THE MORN by Elfrida Vipont 
tells the story of Kit Haverard’s difficulties at home and at 
school before she realises that she wants to become a singer. 

58 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 























Brock Books 


Designed for Children 
FOR AGES 8 T0 11 


The Cat Strikes 


at Night 
6/- by WENDY COOPER 


‘Two mystery 
stories based 
on television 
plays have 
already estab- 
lished this 
author as a 
successful 
writer of 
thrillers for 
children. This 
book follows 
in their wake and has all the 
excitement of any adult crime 
story.” Times Ed. Sup. 
Illustrated by Peggy Beetles. 
Size 74 x54 ins. 





Danny Dunn and the 


Anti-Gravity Paint 


8/6 by JAY WILLIAMS & 
RAYMOND ABRASHKIN 
Panic gives way to hilarity as 
Danny and his companions try 
out what they can do without 
gravity, when a ‘top secret’ 
spaceship takes off by mistake. 
Size 74 x 53 ins. 








FOR OLDER BOYS 
First Under 


the North Pole 12/6 
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WILLIAM R.ANDERSON 


Commander Anderson’s own 
dramatic story of 116 brave men 
making scientific history in the 
Nautilus. “Written with . . . firm 
conviction that . . . youth (must) 
be kept informed on the progress 
of contemporary science...” 
Virginia Kirkus in Newsletter. 

50 photographs Size 10 X 8 ins. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


The Carol Moran 


10/6 by PETER BURCHARD 


- Chip, a small boy, 
goes aboard the 
Carol Moran, a 
real tugboat in 

" New York 
Harbour, and 

, sees the giant 

. ; Quezn Mary put 
* to sea. Text and 
illustrations by 

. the author. 

' Size 10 x 8 ins. 


Brockhampton Press Market Place Leicester Mt 
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FLYING FOAL BOOKS 


A new series of books specially written for young readers who are now 
ready for their first full-length story. The Secret Curtains by Rosemary 
Garland, The Magic Sea-shell by Margaret J. Baker, Little Lion’s Real 
Island by Rosemary Weir. Each 734” x 5”, 96 pp., illustrated, 6/6. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Harrap return to this market with some outstanding new titles: Kriki 
the Wild Duck, by Alexis Steiner, with full colour illustrations, 93” x 
74”, 64 pp., 8/6. The Story of Rama and Sita by Barbara Leonie 
Picard, with full colour illustrations, 8” x 53”, 96 pp., 10/6 (Jan). 
Billykin’s First Voyage by Tony Elphick, with 2-colour illustrations, 
8” x 53”, 64 pp., 6/- (Nov). Elfrida and the Pig by John Symonds, 
illustrated by Edward Ardizzone, 10” x 74”, 48 pp., 7/6 (Nov). 


READING WITH MOTHER 


A most successful series of illustrated stories for reading to young 
children. New titles: When Felicity was Small by Mary Cockett, 
Lisbeth by Laurie Pearce, each 74” x 5”, 64 pp., with coloured 
frontispiece and simple line illustrations, 5/- (Nov). The Teddy 


Robinson Omnibus by Joan G. Robinson, containing fifteen Teddy 
Robinson stories, 10/6 (Nov). 


4% FOR OLDER CHILDREN 
THE * WE GO° SERIES 


For the young traveller, but read by many adults. We Go to Scotland, 
x Go to the Western Isles, We Go to Paris, We Go to Holland, We 

Go to Denmark, We Go to Wales, We Go to Switzerland, etc. Each 
74” x 5”, 192 PP. illustrated, 9/6. 


ADVENTURE STORIES 


Easter Meeting, by Elizabeth Wand, describes a series of one 
adventures with horses, illustrated, 10/6. The Lost Harpooner, 
Patrick O’Connor, is a rugged story of whaling in the 19th aaery, 
and a boy’s search for his father in the South Seas, 8/6. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 





from CONSTABLE 


THE CHRISTMAS ROCKET 
by Anne Molloy 
Picture-story book 

Illustrated by Artur Marokvia 

6-10 yrs. August 13 12s 6d 


COCKY AND THE 
MISSING CASTLE 


by Elisabeth Beresford 
Illustrated by Fennifer Miles 
7-11 yrs. | November 19 12s 6d 


ISLANDS OF ADVENTURE 
Written and illustrated by 


* Over 12 yrs. 


THE HOUSE WITH ROOTS 
by Barbara Willard 
Illustrated by Robert Hodgson 
8-12 yrs. October 22 12s 6d 


MYSTERY IN FLORENCE 
by Edward Fenton 


Illustrated by Fane Paton 
November 19 13s 6d 


YOUNG CLIMBER 
by Robert Bateman 


Ray Bethers 
Non-fiction Sports Fiction Series 
8-12 yrs. September 24 10s 6d Over 12 yrs. November 19 10s 6d 
10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 





‘re 


“Glorious book 
for a child” 


says Noel Streatfeild of 


‘A GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF STORIES FOR 
BOYS & GIRLS’ 


Note price: 
700 pages, 15/- 
A splendid collection 
of classics & rarities 


1st edition of 15, 000° 


at once sold out 


2nd edition of 10,000 
going rapidly 
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a distinguished historical novel 
THE NOBLE HAWKS 
by 
Ursula Moray Williams 


“A most valuable work”’ 


The Times Literary Supplement 


““A book of rare distinction”’ 


NOEL STREATFEILD 


“Told with power and literary skill” 
Teacher’s World 


12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN | 














Magic or Net? 
EDWARD EAGER 


A young brother and sister discover a wishing well that 
could be magic, by the author of Magic by the Lake. 
Illustrated by N. M. Bodecker. 


All the Proud Tribesmen 
KYLIE TENNANT 


Pearl-divers and tribesmen of a volcanic island in the Pacific 
who have to flee and find a new home, are led to safety by 
an English schoolmistress and her adopted 12 year-old native 
boy. Illustrated. lls 6d 


Frontenae and the Iroquois 
FRED SWAYZE 


The story of Count Frontenac, the Fighting Governor of New 
France set in the days of ambushes, sudden attacks and 
massacres by Indians, and the enmity of the English. 
Illustrated. 12s 6d 


Man from St. Malo 
ROBERT D. FERGUSON 


The story of Jacques Cartier who from 1534 to 1543 strove 
to claim new lands for his sovereign Francis I. History 
remembers him as the discoverer of Canada. Illustrated. 12s 6d 


The Wonders of Seeds 
ALFRED STEFFERUD 


The fascinating story of the life cycle of seeds. Many 
illustrations and suggestions for experiments. 8s 6d 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 





s LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


by Meindert DeJong 
ALONG CAME A DOG 


Here is another brilliant book by the author of The Wheel on 
the School. It is the story of a strange and wonderful friendship 
that grew between a big black dog and a little red hen. The book 
is illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 10s 6d net 


by Mary Elwyn Patchett 
THE CALL OF THE BUSH 


This, the sixth title in the very popular ‘Ajax’ series, is one of 
Mary Elwyn Patchett’s best books. Like all the other titles in 
the series, it is set in Australia and tells of the further adventures 
of Mary and her dog, Ajax. Illustrated. 9s 6d net 


by Marjorie G. Fribourg 
CHING-TING and the DUCKS 


This charming story of how a little Chinese boy proves his worth 
and is given the task he wants most of all — tending the 
ducks — will be much loved by young children. It is superbly 
illustrated. 8s 6d net 


by Jan Balet 
WHAT MAKES AN ORCHESTRA 


On every page of this gay book is an accurate and clear picture 
of one of the instruments that make up an orchestra. With this 
picture is another, also quite accurate, but also very amusing 
showing the instrument being played. To his drawings, Jan Balet 
has added a simple and informative text. A delightful 
introduction to the world of music for all young people. 12s 6d net 
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THE CABIN AT THIS BOY CODY 
MEDICINE SPRINGS Leon Wilson 


; ‘ f th th f i 
Lulita Crawford Pritchett Gn te ee S ae « 


Red Gap) 
A Watts $3,500 Fiction Award “Meet a real person, funny, but 
Winner for a Distinguished Con- not childishly simple, someon: 
tribution to Children’s Literature. whom younger children will love, 
An exciting story of the Meeker enjoy and remember.” New York 
Rebellion of 1879. Herald Tribune 
Illustrated 12/6 Illustrated 12/6 


HOW TO DO NOTHING WITH NOBODY 
ALL ALONE BY YOURSELF 


Robert Paul Smith 

A handbook on the avoidance of boredom, a primer on the use of solitude, 
a child’s passport out of the wasteland of too much T.V. 

Illustrated 10/6 


TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY 


Talks to Teenagers by Pat Boone 


The author of this book is one of today’s most popular singing stars, and 
he is also an active evangelical and youth worker in the Church of Christ. 
In a book that will appeal to his millions of teenage fans, he talks with 
them about the challenges they meet and the problems they are trying to 
solve in this modern world. 


Tilustrated 12/6 


THE HOUSE OF THE PONY CLUB 
’ THE SWAN BOOK No. 10 





Elizabeth Coatsworth Edited by Alan Delgado and 
(Newbery Medallist) on for The British Horse 
A delightful story, full of colour A bedside book for the young 
and the charm of France. rider. 
Illustrated 12/6 Illustrated 15/- 
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FOUR FAMOUS NAMES 
Guillot - Berna - Suddaby . Duvoisin 


Elephant Road by René Guillot is an adventure story of native 
rites, wild animals, and expeditions into unknown parts. 
Illustrated by Don Higgins. 10s 6d 
Continent in the Sky is an exciting sequel to Threshold of the 
Stars, Paul Berna’s story of life on a space-research station. 
Illustrated by Janet Duchesne. 10s 6d 
Fresh News from Sherwood. Donald Suddaby has written 
seven entirely new tales about Robin Hood which are all set 
against an authentic historical background. [Illustrated by 
William Stobbs. ; 10s 6d 
The Happy Lion Roars by Louise Fatio and Roger Duvoisin is 
a second story about the favourite picture book character. The 
lion is not happy however until he finds a Mrs. Lion! 8s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
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aa EXPLORERS 
OF THE 
NEW 
WORLD 


by K. and J. BAKELESS 





At once a fine adventure story and a useful work of reference, this 
book relates the adventures and discoveries of the explorers of the 
New World, from Columbus to the great trans-continental 34 of 
Lewis and Clark in 1804-6. The authors try to show the vast land 
through the first European eyes to see it: Spanish (Balboa, Cortez 
and others). French (mainly in Canada), British, Dutch, Swedish and 
others. Young readers will find this an enthralling book and will, 
almost unconsciously, learn a great deal of early American history 
from it. l16pp of illustrations, and a map. TEENAGE. 18s. net 


SHE WAS 
QUEEN OF EGYPT 


by WINIFRED HOLMES 


author of Tekhi’s Hunting, etc. 





Another colourful subject :° the fascinating stories of four great Queens 
of Egypt — Hatshepsut and Nefertiti, of ancient times; Cleopatra, 
more famous for her associations with Anthony and Caesar than for 
her continual struggle against foreign domination: and Shagaret el 
Dor, a remarkable queen of the Middle Ages little known outside 
Egypt. ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF on B.B.C, CHILDREN’S HOUR: “This is a 
lovely book.” AGE 11 UP. 12s. 6d. net 


6 Portugal St. G. BELL 

















BOOKS a 


MAXWELL KNIGHT, 0.B.£. 


TAMING AND HANDLING ANIMALS 


THE FIELD: “must be bought, studied and referred to . . .” TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “an admirable book, instinct with common- 
sense, quiet philosophy and affection for the animal world.” B.B.c. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR: “It’s a simple and lovely book . . . extremely 
practical.” Many half-tones. TEENAGE. 12s. 


WINIFRED HOLMES 
SEVEN ADVENTUROUS WOMEN 


The most exciting parts of the adventurous lives of seven famous 
women travellers, among them Amy Johnson, Mary Slessor, Lady 
Hester Stanhope and Mary Kingsley. 2nd Printing. Illustrated. 
AGE 11 vp. 12s. 6d. 


HOWARD JONES 
MEN OF LETTERS 


Short biographies of Dickens, Marryat, Trollope, 
Borrow, Carroll and Dr. Johnson. TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT: “an excellent grounding of knowledge . 
accurate, easy to read.” PARENT’S REVIEW: “his character 
sketches are convincing, and throughout the book he 
makes skilful use of quotation.” Illustrated. - = - 
s. 6d. 


MEN OF COURAGE 


Biographies of Bunyan, Wilson of the Antarctic, Penn, Lister, Shaftes- 
bury and Grenfell. Illustrated. aGE 11 up. 12s. 6 


DOROTHY WARD ERSKINE 
BIG RIDE 


One of the great rides of history — across 2,000 un- 
known miles from Mexico to the Californian coast. This 
dangerous journey was made by a small band of colon- 
ists, half of them children, in 1776. At its end, San 
Francisco was founded. NOEL STREATFIELD : “magnifi- 
cent ...” PARENTS: “This is really something new on 
the Far West.” CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER: “one of the 
epics of American history . . . enthralling.” Illustrated. 
AGE 10 up. Ils. 6d. 





& SONS London, W.C.2 
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| A famous children’s book reprinted 


A FLAT-IRON FOR 


A FARTHING 
Mrs. Ewing 


introduced by 
Gillian Avery 


(author of The Warden’s Niece) 


coloured jacket and frontispiece by 


Shirley Hughes 


206 pages. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








The story of Fesus of Nazareth told from the four Gospels 


WHO IS THIS ? 
Mary Crawford 


illustrated throughout in colour by 


Antony Lewts 


preface by 


Jj. B. Phillips 


83 in x 64 in. Coloured end papers and wrapper 


The Faith Press 
7 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1 












































two more 


TINTIN 


adventures 





: The latest of Hergé’s full colour cartoon books, Destination Moon 
and Explorers on the Moon take Tintin and Snowy and their 
friends into outer space. Now six Tintin books have been published, 
and their following among both children and adults is ever growing. 
To recommend them, we cannot do better than quote The Times 
Literary Supplement: ‘The real strength of Tintin is not so much that 

he exemplifies a sensible moral outlook as that the books are works 
of high quality and even beauty, put together with obvious enjoyment 
and brimming over with intelligence and life.’ 8s. 6d. each 


, The Crab with the Golden Claws Red Rackham’s Treasure 
King Ottokar’s Sceptre Destination Moon 
The Secret of the Unicorn Explorers on the Moon 











Thorbjorn Egner’s 
book is a real charmer. 
It is the gay story of 
three eccentric robbers 
who live in a little town 
where music seems to be the most important thing in life. The colour 
pictures, text, songs and music have a delicious unity. 12s 6d. 






Other good things coming from Methuen include another tale of those famous boy 
detectives, Norman and Henry Follow the Trail by Anthony C. Wilson (7s. 6d.) 
and in November the new Cynthia Harnett, The Load of Unicorn (I5s.). 


| 
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- Afloat Mary Norton 


With superb artistry, Mary Norton takes 
us Once more into the miniature world of 
the Borrowers in a book that will delight 
readers of all ages, just as did The 
Borrowers (awarded the Carnegie Medal 
1952) and The Borrowers Afield. There 
.. is humour, tenderness, suspense, in this 
new adventure, again 
illustrated by Diana 
Stanley. 12s. 6d. 









The Lame Duck 


Richard Armstrong 


Thrilling tale of a tanker on a North 
Atlantic convoy from Nova Scotia to 
Britain in wartime. Based on an authen- 
tic incident in the Second World War. 

Illustrated by 
D. G. Valentine. 
12s. 6d. 





Pony Duet = Nancy Caffrey 


For seven years Cathy had tried to forget the 
memories of a show-ring accident. It took the 
surprising arrival of a placid little skewbald 
pony to show that her apparently unreasonable 
fear of riding could be conquered. Illustrated 
with delightful drawings by Ronnie Mutch. 
9s. 6d. 


7 — se 

f Swedish Adventure 
Make sure of your copy ; 

of Dent’s new Illustrated ; Viola Bay ley 
Catalogue of Children’s Enthralling story of a journey through Sweden 
Books coming out shortly, and Finland and an escape over the Russian 
Send postcard to the _ border, in which the resourcefulness and cour- 


publishers : age of Gino O’Brian, aided by the French police, 

j. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. avert a tragic end. Illustrated by Marcia Lan: 
10 Bedford Street Foster. 12s. 6d. 
London, W.C.2 
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a brief miscellany of successful books 





GREAT AIRMEN 
by Wing/Cmdr. NORMAN MACMILLAN, O.B.E., A.F.C. From the 
Wrights to the Rocket Age. 2nd Printing. Illustrated. TEENAGE. 12s. 6d. 


BIG MOLECULES 


by Sir HARRY MELVILLE, K.C.B., PH.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. TEENAGE. 
Royal Institution Christmas Lectures. 15s. 


COLUMBUS SAILS 


by C. WALTER HODGES. Illustrated by the author. B.B.C.: “deserves 
to become a minor classic.” 4th Printing. 208 pages. AGE 10 up. 12s. 6d. 


THE WHALE HUNTERS 


by GEOFFREY WHITTAM. The story of a family = ee, and of 
a dangerous trade. Illustrated by the author. AGE 11 U lls. 6d. 


OLD GREEK FAIRY TALES 


by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. Illustrated by ERNEST H. SHEPARD. 16 
old tales told in a new way. AGE 9 UP. 12s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF PETER PAN 
retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR from the famous play. 16 illus. (8 in 
colour). 32nd Ptg. 6s. Also a smaller edition without colour plates, 4s. 6d. 


TRACKS, TRAILS AND SIGNS 


by FRED J. SPEAKMAN. A very highly-praised book showing, among 
other things, how to identify the tracks of wild creatures. 3rd Printing. 
Illustrated. AGE 10 uP. 10s. 6d. 


CRUSOES OF SUNDAY ISLAND 


by ELSIE K. MORTON. A New Zealand family is stranded on a remote 
desert island, where they experience triumph and tragedy, happiness and 
misery. A true story. 2nd Printing. Illustrated. AGE 12 uP. 15s. 


ATHLETICS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


by J. EDMUNDSON and C. R. E. BURNUP. The first complete book 
for boys and girls. 2nd Edition. 55 illustrations. 10s. 


THE YOUNG FIELD NATURALIST’S GUIDE 


by MAXWELL KNIGHT, O.B.E. The value of field work, and how to 
set about it. 3rd Printing. 144 pages. Illustrated. AGE 10 uP. 10s. 6d. 


Please write for a full list to: 


G. Bell & Sons - 6 Portugal St. - London W.C.2 
































Illustration by M. L. Foster from Underground diley (O.U.P.) 
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The Art of William Mayne 


by HAMISH FOTHERINGHAM 


ODAY William Mayne is firmly established 

as a contemporary children’s author with a 

reputation extending beyond the English 

speaking countries and one is apt to forget 

that his first book was published as recently 
as 1953. He is probably unique in having been 
awarded the Library Association’s Carnegie Medal 
and being runner-up with a further three of his titles 
within the short space of six years. 

The son of a doctor, he was born in 1928, and lived 
for many years with his three sisters and a brother in 
a small house on the edge of a Yorkshire moor — a 
district which has provided the setting for some of 
his stories. From 1937 until 1942 William Mayne 
was a pupil of Canterbury Cathedral Choir School. 
According to himself, his formal education ended in 
1945 when he resolved to make writing his career. 
Apart from a brief three month period as a 
schoolmaster, this resolve has been kept, his whole 
time being devoted to writing children’s books. His 
first book, written at the age of sixteen during a 
summer holiday was not offered for publication, being 
presented to a little girl of his acquaintance. 

His first published story was Follow the Footprints, 
the story of a “treasure hunt,” a motif which William 
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Mayne has developed with freshness and originality 
in the majority of his books. Caroline and Andrew 
Blake come with their parents to live in an old 
Tollhouse in Cumberland. From local legends the 
children learn of treasure hidden in the former abbey 
of Saint Elda and set out to find it — not to benefit 
themselves, but to help their older friend, Stephen, 
whose family had owned the surrounding land for 
generations. It is proposed to devote the proceeds 
from the treasure when found to building a sea wall 
round the abbey. All Stephen’s ancestors are buried 
there, the sea has entered the crypt and is undermining 
the foundations. The children are portrayed as being 
staunchly independent, clever, but never too clever, 
thank goodness, and neither precocious nor prigs. 
They are aware that independent action free from 
adult control can bring with it occasional discomfort 
and much hard work. Most reviewers praised the 
story for richness of plot and felicity of dialogue. A 
German edition, translated by Maria Wolff was 
published in 1958 by Herder Verlag under the title 
Der Schatze Unter Den Quelle. 

This framework of well described country setting, 
local legends, excellently drawn pen _ portraits, 
sparkling dialogues and a plot rich in incidents is 
used by the author in his other “treasure hunt” stories. 
Framework is hardly the correct term. Variations 
on a theme would perhaps be a better description, 
for William Mayne has a poet’s ear for the music of 
language — the sound as well as the sense. 

The treasure in The World Upside Down is a 
chest of gold coins hidden by a Cavalier — although 
it could also be a monster trout. The plot is a little 
complex but utterly logical. The description of the 
inverted reflection on the wall which provides the 
main clue — and the title of the story — needs more 
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than one reading to fix the detail, but it fits together 
perfectly. All the characters have the breath of life. 
The old poacher Jessop, a likeable old rogue, is 
particularly well done, although the broad Yorkshire 
dialect of his speech may offer occasional difficulties. 

William Mayne has produced a rich portrait 
gallery of shrewdly but affectionately observed, well- 
rounded characters. One thinks of young Mary, the 
Yorkshire farmer’s daughter, in 4 Grass Rope with 
her unshakeable belief in fairies. Or the brothers in 
The Blue Boat, Hugh, highly imaginative opening 
up a world of phantasy to the more serious minded 
Christopher who, thanks to boarding school, feels it 
is easier to avoid trouble by conforming to the rules 
imposed by grown ups. 





=: = 


Illustration by L. Lamb from Member for the Marsh (O.U.P.) 


How much of the material in the two books about 
Canterbury Cathedral Choir School is autobiograph- 
ical, one wonders ? 4 Swarm in May and Chorister’s 
Cake were both selected as runners-up for the 
Carnegie Medal of their respective years. John 
Owen, the hero of 4 Swarm in May, is the youngest 
singing boy in the school. As such he has the 
traditional duty of singing the Beekeeper’s Introit 
before the Bishop at a special service — a link with 
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the past centuries when the Cathedral made the altar 
candles from the wax provided by their own bees. 
At first young Owen tries to avoid the task, but 
general disapproval shows him where duty lies and 
the chance discovery of the method whereby his 
predecessor brought the swarm of bees into the 
Cathedral for the Bishop’s blessing enables him to 
restore the service to its original form. 

In Chorister’s Cake the main figure is Peter 
Sandwell who tries to shirk being up-graded to the 
rank of chorister and is, in consequence, sent to 
Coventry by his school-fellows. His gradual 
awareness that his behaviour is anti-social is presented 
with a skill and insight which will be appreciated 
more by parents than by young readers. ‘The 
atmosphere of the centuries old cathedral is beautifully 
fixed. ‘Thanks to Mr. Mayne’s art — aided perhaps 
by having actively shared the milieu — there is 
nothing “pye” about the choristers. They remain boys 
throughout, with whom the reader can _ identify 
himself, not surpliced and ruffed little angels. 

Perhaps William Mayne’s chief asset lies in not 
confining his characters to one particular age group. 
He always shows complete harmony existing between 
children of different ages and of both sexes and this 
same harmony marks the child’s relationship with the 
adult world. Each child possesses a_ distinct 
personality with the right —- one can almost say the 
DUTY — of expressing an opinion. They all take 
an active part in discussing plans and carrying them 
out. In the “treasure hunt” stories it is quite clear that 
they are successful in their search only because THEY 
ARE A GROUP with each child of whatever age 
making an important contribution to the common aim. 

It is interesting to speculate on the authors Mayne 
must have read as a boy. Lewis Carroll most certainly 
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because of the witty allusions in Follow the Footprints 
— “Looking Glass bloke quite right — children 
fabulous monsters. Can’t remember being young 
myself. What's it like, eh?” Or great-aunt Airey, 
the centenarian in his latest book, The Thumbstick, 
who received a copy of Alice for her daughter from 
Mr. Dodgson, the author’s father, which she “.. . put 
aside to read, but I never did.” 

Walter de la Mare and Eleanor Farjeon are both 
a fairly safe guess, and Jeffrey Farnol and E. Nesbit 
would seem to be indicated rather than the “Biggles” 
stories. Pure conjecture, of course, and one wishes 
he could be prevailed upon to read a paper to the 
Library Association. 

William Mayne is not an easy author. He never 
writes down and concentration is needed to keep up 
with his lively imagination. But is this, after all, 
such a bad thing? There are children prepared to 
make the effort of meeting an auther on his own terms, 
and to them Mayne’s stories are exciting and wholly 
satisfying. ‘The Oxford University Press have served 
the author well: format, illustrator and _ print 
are all well chosen, resulting in a book that asks 
to be picked up and examined. And, as any children’s 
librarian knows, that is more than half the battle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1953 Follow the Footprints (Oxford Children’s Library ed. 1958) 
(German ed. 1958) 
1954 The World Upside Down 

(Oxford Children’s Library ed. 1958) 
1955 A Swarm in May (Runner-up for Carnegie Medal) 

1956 The Member for the Marsh 
(Runner-up for Carnegie Medal) 


1956 Chorister’s Cake (Runner-up for Carnegie Medal) 
1957 The Blue Boat 
1957 A Grass Rope (Carnegie Medal) 


1958 Underground Alley 
1959 The Thumbstick 
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Illustration by S. Hughes from Follow the Footprints (O.U.P.) 
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William Mayne: A Young Reader’s 
Comment 
by FRANCES GREEN (aged 14) 


have not read all of William Mayne’s books ; 
and, of those which I have read, I only really 
liked 4 Swarm in May and Chorister’s Cake. I 
cannot explain why I liked these two and not the 
others, except in the case of Underground Alley. 
I felt somehow that this book was written more to be 
read than for the pleasure of writing. Anyway, I 
have always hated mysteries and hunts for things, and 
even William Mayne cannot hold my interest in such 
books as 4 Grass Rope. 

I very much like the fact that the boys in the Choir 
School books are so human and natural. Or are they? 
Perhaps they are entirely unnatural, but they seem 
to have come into my experience at some time, and 
I like them. My favourite character is Sandy in 
Chorister’s Cake. His behaviour seems to me to be 
perfectly logical. William Mayne wrote to me... 
“Sandy was not a nice child...” But I don’t care 
about him being nice or otherwise ; he is a person 
whom I can understand. Sandy is lazy, petty, spiteful, 
and rather a nuisance, but he is human. And the 
story is written from his point of view, rather than 
from the more usual one of the reformer. The way 
in which Sandy makes good, scarcely seeming to give 
way as far as Trevithic is concerned, also seems very 
natural : 

“Sandy knew that learning was the right thing, but 
he did not want Trevithic to think that the putting- 
in-silence had forced him to do it.”’ 

Then his unfulfilled resolution : 

“He would learn all the theory, every bit, and be 
able to ask Trevithic-like questions, but he would fail 
to be a Chorister and instead set himself up as a 
worker in Stanhope’s following.” 
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Incidentally, his longing and admiration for 
Stanhope would be a far more likely way for Sandy 
to be induced to show his pleasanter side than any 
amount of scolding from Trevithic or putting-in-silence 
by the rest of the school ; all this would only make 
him more determined not to reform. 
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Another small point is that Mayne allows the boys 
to cry on occasion. How very different from the 
present-day tough, heroic boy, to whom the slightest 
emotion seems to be something shameful. 
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The actual style and construction of the narrative 
is unusual, and frequently seems to make things far 
more logical. For instance : 

“Puss,” he said, “Tinker, Tinker!’ because that was 
the name of the cat at home.” 

Any other writer might have left out the 
conjunction and left the sentence as two, both 
statements related to each other, but not nearly so 
strongly. 

I have noticed no long descriptions of background. 
What description there is is given clearly and 
concisely, so that the reader has no time to become 
bored by it, as is regrettably the case with many other 
books. 

There is, of course, a complete lack of padding, 
and this links up with my last point about lack of 
description and with my next: lack of build-up. For 
instance : 

“Owen said ‘Chiz’ so as to appear unconcerned 
when Iddingly came . . . went to the changing-room, 
put his head in his own towel, and wept.” 

These last two words came as a complete surprise 
to me. 

At times, however, as far as the reader is concerned, 
Mayne is a little too concise. In Chorister’s Cake 
there is hardly any clue as to why Sandy behaved as 
he did. 

I have tried to give my impressions and reasons for 
liking these two books as clearly as I can. I doubt 
whether I have succeeded. William Mayne is so very 
difficult to pin down. Anyhow, I don’t know whether 
what I like in his work is what anybody else likes, 
or even what William Mayne intended to convey. 








Children’s Periodicals — Some 
Disturbing Developments 
by GEORGE H. PUMPHREY 


OME time ago a well known journalist 

referred in an article to the “cosy world of the 

comics.” Apart from the alliteration, “cosy” is 

the last word one would use about the Comics’ 

publishing business at present, for in recent 
years there has been a considerable fall in the 
circulation of nearly all comics. It is of some 
significance that I have had great difficulty in getting 
hold of the latest circulation figures. 

A small sample survey which I take regularly, 
confirms this fall in comic buying by children. 
Dandy, Beano, Topper, Beezer, Eagle, Girl and 
School Friend are still the most popular comics but 
even they seem to have suffered a certain decline in 
circulation. 

Dandy and Beano have a curious fascination for 
generation after generation of children who are 
amused by the same devices of slap-stick simple 
“funniness” (as they themselves call it), with the same 
or similar characters. Not the least of their attractions 
is the fact that they cost only twopence while most 
other comics cost fourpence halfpenny. 

These two comics continue their fascination beyond 
childhood ; some young service men are known to 
favour them and on two occasions recently I have 
been startled to overhear adults buying them. A 
middle-aged housewife came into a newsagent’s shop 
saying that her husband was ill in bed and needed 
some light reading, and she took him several copies 
of Dandy and Beano. In a different shop I stood 
next to a young man who picked up Dandy and Beano 
and turning to his wife said, “I must have something 
to read tonight.” 
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This adult reading puzzles me for, some years ago, 
I had the task, along with several other adults, of 
reading a number of consecutive copies of Dandy and 
Beano in order to make a report on their contents. 
I have seldom been so bored. My friends felt exactly 
the same. 











Illustration by G. Spence from Blue Boat (O.U.P.) 


Ever since Marcus Morris told me that he would 
have no trouble in imitating Dandy and Beano if he 
so wished, I have been surprised that nothing quite 
like them has been attempted by other publishers who 
are well aware of their ready sale. 

The publishers of Dandy, Beano, Topper and 
Beezer, now produce a new comic, Bunty, which also 
sells very well ; it looks as though they have discovered 
that secret formula for success which is so eagerly 
sought by other publishers of comics. 
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Marcus Morris in the Eagle, Girl, Swift and Robin 
continues to publish reasonably well produced and 
well balanced comics which supply something 
interesting and informative in addition to entertaining 
their readers. P 

The peak year for comics was 1953, the latest 
circulation figures I have been able to get are as 
















follows :— c 
AMALGAMATED PRESS fe 
School Friend ............... 932,000(1953) 761,827(1957) k 
Children’s Newspaper ...... 199,400(1953) 159,221(1957) 4 
gl re 368,400(1955) 342,990(1957) 
Knockout, Radio Fun, 1,250,000(1953) 900,000(1956) 
Film Fun (all) (all) st 
Get, GND ccciasesiccssiness 318,000(1955) 295,000(1956) § h 
pe arene 300,000(1956) tl 
ORS 550,000(1953) 345,621(1957) 
i 309,937(1956) 296,642(1957) \ 
ED ERE epee 571,165(1958) 7 
RETESET 379,919(1956) 407,587(1958) g 
EE écnnnednutivdnivescnes 524,047(1958) p 
NEWS OF THE WorLD a 
of gt "ee 284,700(1953) 202,876(1958) ' 
Evans Bros. , 
Enid Blyton’s Magazine ... 231,876(1954) 200,000(1956) F 
Hutton Press te 
SE dicchiediiiiheliamebabiecdcacis 750,000(1953) 750,000(1956) 1 
| ee 500,000(1953) 650,000(1957) . 
OI iia aeons 200,000(1953) 300,000(1956) 
SEP ‘ccceuconslidbieniuinnsdsdid 230,000(1957) p 
D. C. THompson 
Dandy, Beano, Topper, Beezer 0 
said to be all steady at 1,000,000 each q 
eres one eS 500,000(1958) t 
Rover, Wizard, Adventure | 1,440,400(1953) 1,027,700(1956) C 
Hotspur j (all) (all) 
NEWNES 
Sunny Stories ........0cc000 150,000(1956) 8 
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OpHAMS 
Walt Disney's Weekly ... 523,497(1955) 250,000(1958) 
(was Mickey Mouse) 
BO 4 iit a ciactnandink 275,000(1958) 
PEARSON 
| | EER SERS ee 369,922(1958) 


Several new publications are worth looking at more 
closely. Zip, first published in 1958, is similar in 
form to Eagle but lacks the vigorous clear attack of 
Frank Hampson’s drawings. ‘The colour, information 
and stories are all inferior to the Hulton comics. 

Bunty, intended for girls, contains harmless enough 
strips which cover quite a large age range, and it also 
has two long stories. It seems to be aimed mainly at 
the nine to thirteen plus age range. 

Sunny Stories, which under the editorship of 
Malcolm Saville established quite a reputation for 
good signed stories and illustrations, has now obviously 
passed under other guidance and has lost its 
individuality. 

The disturbing development referred to in my title 
is the growing popularity of magazines like Roxy, 
Marilyn, Valentine, Romeo and Mirabelle which are 
fairly recent publishing ventures. It is no comfort 
to me that I drew attention to the first of them, 
Marilyn, in 1955 and forecast that others would follow. 

These magazines consist mainly of “love stories” in 
pictures. 

One interesting feature of these stories (which 
originated in Italy):is that they do not depend on 
quick moving incidents to grip their readers’ attention, 
but on the emotions they arouse. This necessitates 
extra text in each picture to describe what is going on. 

Roxy’s claim — “In Roxy’s tender breathtaking love 
stories all your dreams come true” — sums up what 
all these magazines intend. In the commonest type 
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of picture story a girl meets a boy (handsome, athletic, 
broad shouldered) by accident, they quarrel, part, 
meet again and are reconciled. It all ends up in the 
last frame with a fond embrace implying a rosy future. 
In most cases this all seems to happen within 
twenty-four hours. 

There are serials with variations on this theme and 
one Tarzan-like story which hints at rather more 
physical and grown-up passions than the common run 
of the strips. 

Most of the journals contain answers to readers’ 
queries, horoscopes, and pictures of popular singers 
like Frankie Vaughan, Elvis Presley and Tommy 
Steele. There is little doubt that the large amount of 
space given to these singers helps to foster the 
hysterical reception they get when they appear in the 
flesh. 

There are some beauty hints, but only one paper 
of those I examined contained a short continuous 
written story. 

The language used is often very obscure to people 
like myself who are known, I understand, as “squares.” 

One interesting point is the fact that the heroes are 
never dressed as teddy boys, neither are there any 
teddy girls in the stories. 

The immediate reaction to these magazines is that 
young women have always read “love stories” and 
indulged in day dreams ; these pictures, it is said, only 
make the stories more vivid. But because all the 
young women in the pictures are pretty and shapely 
and the young men handsome and susceptible, reality 
is likely to come as a shock to many girls. 

They will have to learn that life is not really like 
that. Perhaps the worst danger is that a false picture 
of marriage can be built up and when romantic 
illusions are rudely shattered a wife will imagine that 
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some time she will still meet the man of her dreams. 
In fact, of course, her unhappiness is probably based 
on her own immaturity and inadequacy and no man 
will ever fulfil her dream image. 

For me, by far the most disturbing point about these 
magazines is that they are becoming the main reading 
of many girls of secondary school age and I have seen 
them in the possession of primary school girls who 
tell me that they read them regularly. 

There is not much doubt that girls are now buying 
these new journals in place of the magazines like 
School Friend and Girls’ Crystal. The massive 
circulation figures of the “love story” papers together 
with the fact that each copy is probably read by 
several girls makes the problem one that must be faced 
sooner or later. 

I am sure that all teachers and parents would agree 
that these magazines are not suitable for girls who 
are maturing rapidly enough without this artificial 
stimulus. 

The grim fact is that these new magazines are 
cashing in on the earlier maturation of girls. 
Unfortunately there are no journals that we can 
suggest as a substitute. We are in urgent need of new 
magazines that will cater for these girls whose 
adolescent minds are as wide open to ideas of service 
to the community, music, literature and art as they are 
to the stereotyped immature romantic drivel served 
up to them in these widely circulating papers. 

The Elizabethan (circulation 29,000 in 1958) or the 
Guide (circulation 36,000 in 1956) which are excellent 
in their own way, obviously do not fill this gap. 

Here there is clearly room for another Marcus 
Morris venture. 

Older boys, on the whole, seem to be still reading 
the bloods — Rover, Wizard, Adventure, Hotspur, 
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Sun and Comet, and the American-type crime and 
cowboy comics. But there is a newcomer which might 
be the beginning of a new trend — Top Spot. 
Because this calls itself The Paper With Man Appeal 
one suspects that it is out to capture the adolescent 
boy. It specialises in cheese-cake photographs and 
pictures of scantily clad females. 

The feature story Skin and Bones written by Thorne 
Smith, is described as, “another gloom shattering 
mirthpiece which you will read again and again. It 
is about a “shapely model who was disgusted. ‘The 
man she was petting with had turned into a skeleton !” 
Readers are invited to “Laugh your head off at this 
saucy serial.” 

There is a crime story, a war story, details of boxing 
and popular music records. 

The latter part of this journal is taken up with 
picture strips. Fabian of the Yard deals with a rather 
odd story of a boy who goes wrong because his mother 
does not love him. The Bewitching Borgias makes 
a curious companion to P. G. Wodehouse’s The 
Heroic Chump. 

This sex slant of the new magazines is all of a piece 
with many of the films and T.V. shows which children 
see nowadays. 

The only possible immediate answer seems to be a 
publicity campaign which will warn parents and curb, 
by public opinion,. the producers of offending 
magazines, films and T.V. shows. 

he worst of the American type comics lasted a 
decade before anything was done about them because 
most adults just did not know that they existed. 
American type comics are still with us. Horror has 
been eliminated but violent crime, cowboy and 
supermen stories complete with women with curiously 
exaggerated bosoms, are still bought in large numbers. 
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The Scout (circulation 32,000 in 1957) and the Boys’ 
Own Paper (circulation 70,000 in 1958) are obviously 
read by many more boys than their circulation figures 
would show, for they are purchased by schools and 
libraries. 

But here again, a new weekly for the adolescent 
boy is urgently needed before someone cashes in with 
something harmful. | 

One must, of course, keep a sense of proportion, 
and the fact that more children’s books are being read 
than ever before is a comfort. It is also a comfort 
to learn that the circulation of the more serious 
newspapers has increased. But one cannot help 
feeling very uneasy about the many children who are 
not reached by books or the better newspapers. They 
are the vulnerable ones who need help and protection. 

Since this article was written the News of the 
World, through its subsidiary City Magazines Ltd., 
has published Boy Friend, a new teen-age magazine 
for girls. This is very similar to Valentine, Marilyn 
and Roxy. It is rumoured that the same publishers 
are contemplating a new magazine for teen-age boys. 

It is interesting to notice that while girls’ comics 
like Girl, School Friend and Girls’ Crystal give more 
reading matter than the parallel boys’ comics, the 
process is reversed in these teen-age periodicals. Boy 
Friend, Valentine, Marilyn, etc., consist mainly of 
picture strips with a minimum of reading matter. 
Top Spot has a number of closely printed pages of 
text in addition to its strips. 








Foreign Books 


AyME, MARCEL. Les Contes du Chat Perché 


Illus. by Nathalie Parain . . . Gallimard 830 frs. 
AymeE, Marcer. Autres Contes du Chat Perché 

Illus. by Nathalie Parain . . . Gallimard 830 frs. 
AymeE, Marcet. Derniers Contes du Chat Perché 

Illus. by Lesly Queneau . . . Gallimard 875 frs, 


These stories of two ten year-old girls, with their vast 
acquaintance with talking farm animals, are only at first sight 
suitable for younger children. The subject matter echoes the 
nursery, but the angle of treatment is older and the language 
older still. The writer’s moral stand is not the unblemished, 
and possibly unrealistic one usually presented as a model to 
English children. The parents, rough peasant types, always 
having an eye to their profit, are repeated offenders. The 
children, not always by strictly honourable means, often 
contrive to get the better of them. This is uninhibited writing, 
rich and sound in background ; it would take at least twelve 
year-olds, and competent readers at that, to cope nonchalantly 
with this degree of realism and to recognise the humorous 
intentions of the author. 


Dooz, JEAN-Marirt. Foulard Noir. Illus. by Wilfrid 

Perraudin. French readers: 11 to 15. English 
readers: Intermediate . “Jamboree,” Editions Spes. 300 frs. 
The story of the formation of a “free” scout patrol by 
a boy from an emotionally difficult background. Yves-Marie 
experiences acute physical and mental suffering, but his 
strength of character enables him to rise above this and to 
become a patrol leader of whom the movement can be proud. 
This is largely an account of character building ; the 
Catholic faith features greatly in the argument and the 
background ; the only adventure is a sad one, sent to try 
the hero to the utmost. It suggests a serious minded reader, 
able to look sympathetically on the Catholic religion, and to 
interest himself in a matter of ethics. This is no popular 
tale of adventure, but the details of the French scout 
movement will arouse interest in some quarters ; and the 
absence of a strong plot is balanced by the presence of 

characters forming a convincing community. 
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FABER BOOKS 
for the Young 








The River at Green Knowe 


L. M. BOSTON 


A new book by the author of The Children of Green Knowe 
and The Chimneys of Green Knowe. Illustrations by Peter 
Boston. 13/6 


This Happy Morning JANET McNEILL 


The story of the Nativity, told from the point of view of 
the Innkeeper’s daughter. Illustrated by Rowel Friers. 10/6 


Cat’s Tales LYNTON LAMB 
Stories of Cat and Andrew. [Illustrated by the author. 9/6 


The Pot of Gold AARON JUDAH 


Stories told in the idiom of today, with all the vigour of the 
traditional tale. Illustrated by Mervyn Peake. 9/6 


The Earth is Your Spaceship 
K. V. BAILEY 


Mr Bailey covers almost the whole field of modern astronomical 
knowledge. With 9 plates, one in colour. 12/6 


Your Book of Aquaria ANTHONY EVANS 
Drawings by the author and 4‘pages of photographs. 9/6 


Your Book of Hockey 


MARJORIE POLLARD 
Illustrated with photographs and drawings. 9/6 
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Please write for a full catalogue of Books for the Young 
to Faber and Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1 
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WARNE’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


PARRAK, 
THE WHITE 
REINDEER 


By Inga Borg 

This delightful picture-story 
book is written by a Swedish 
author who is fully acquaint- 
ed with the animal life in 
Lapland. The illustrations 
have a charm which will 
appeal to children of 4-7 
years. 7/6 net 


MORE ANIMALS FROM EVERYWHERE 

By Clifford Webb 
This is a companion to Animals From Everywhere. The 
beautiful large drawings by the author, with simple descriptions, 
show a great variety of animals in their natural “ao 
net 


WHOSE LITTLE BIRD 
AM I? 
By Leonard Weisgard 


A little word and picture book for 
small children showing that there 
are many differences between baby 
birds. 3/6 net 


PUZZLE PLAYTIME 
By D. I. Power 


Dozens of fascinating problems are 
included in this little book, all 
designed to test the general know- 
ledge of young people. Animals, cities, rivers, people — there 
are questions, and answers on almost every possible subject. 


4/6 net 
From all Booksellers 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1 - 4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BLANCPAIN, M. Contes de Vermeil. Illus. Francoise 
Bertier. French readers: 7 to 12. English readers: 
Intermediate ; : : ; ; Hatier 1,390 frs. 
A big, lavishly illustrated book containing two longish 
short stories. The first is an old-fashioned emotional tale of 
a sweet-voiced negro child, imprisoned in a sack by the laziest 
of men and made to sing for his supper as though the sack 
itself had magical properties. Characteristically, she is 
released, thin and hollow-eyed, while the miscreant meets a 
horrid end. The second story has a lighter touch, in spite 
of the sorrowing mother. Her three small sons cross the 
Malayan jungle intrepidly, braving the tornado, escaping the 
hungry tiger and carrying all before them at the market. As 
reading matter this is and looks juvenile, and it is a gift 
book rather than a library book. 
Grimm. L’Oiseau d'or. Illus. by Catherine Lamy 
French readers: 7 to 12. English readers : 
Intermediate , : . : ‘ Hatier 245 frs. 
Five not-too-gruesome stories from Grimm suitably 
illustrated for the sophisticated young reader or anyone above 
that age level appreciative of Grimm. 


HiNKERKS-KuTscHer, R. Un _ prodigieux Gamin 

Mozert. Illus. by the author. ‘Translator: 

G. Guillemot-Magitot. French readers: 10 to 16 
English readers: Intermediate . . .  Hatier 340 frs. 
This is a translation from the German — a warmly 
partisan account of the composer’s life from the age of three 
until his marriage with Constance Weber. Music is of course 
the over-riding interest, and it colours every incident in the 
life of this wonder-child. The nearly adult reader with the 
rudiments of musical education could find matter of interest 
in the text, but the production suggests rather younger readers. 
Musical illustrations are few and simple and most of the 
figure drawings have a strong suggestion of Cinderella. Only © 
the decorative or scenic illustrations are likely to escape the 

patronage of older students. 


MakuszynskIi, C. Les trois Z et leur chien. Illus. 
by Claire Colombier. French readers: 10 to 14 
English readers: Intermediate . Editions Bourrelier 390 frs. 
First-class fiction with the ring of truth. Three poor 
schoolboys and an inspired rascally dog make their foot-slogging 
way from Warsaw to parts unknown. At the start hearts 
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are light — but so are funds, and it is not without pain and 
privation that the journey wends towards a happy conclusion. 
A moving story, most bravely comic, and never mawkish. 
Every character, and not least the dog Apache, is alive and 
revealing. It is so sound, and so cleverly expressed, that it 
can carry a clear call to nobility and still be wholly 
entertainment. English boys and girls over thirteen should 
be able to cope with the language and fully appreciate the 
tale. 


BrauMANN, F. Ritt nach Barantola . Hoch Verlag 

The story of two Jesuit priests, Grueber, an Austrian, 
and D’Orville, a Belgian, who, with their Chinese Christian 
servant Ma-te, in the 1660's, set out from Peking to seek a 
land route to Europe, similar to the one used by Marco 
Polo 400 years earlier and since forgotten or completely 
changed. As may be expected, the journey was fraught with 
many dangers and hardships. Wars and rebellions, robbers, 
intense heat and cold, storms and floods in almost trackless 
mountain passes — all these were encountered in a tedious 
route through China to Tibet, to Lhasa and over the 
Himalayas to Agra, where, in the Jesuit Mission, d’Orville 
died and was buried. The journey was completed eventually 
by Grueber and another priest, through Persia and Asia Minor 
and back to Rome. 

This author has a pleasing yet simple literary style, and 
his story contains much interesting information about the 
history of China, the habits, food and dress of the pilgrims 
to Lhasa, the awe-inspiring landscape, the show of wealth and 
wonderful architecture of “The Holy City,” the superior 
conditions of many Tibetans and the superstitions rife among 
all classes. A tense description of human fortitude and 
determination in very primitive conditions, with none of the 
elaborate equipment available to present day explorers. 
Intermediate to advanced. 


DiesseL, H. German Girl in England . Franckh 
Two German girls come to spend a year in English 
families in London. This is the story of their experiences 
and impressions and is based on the author’s memories of a 
similar stay in this country, and written with a desire to 
communicate something of her feelings to other German girls. 
It may be of interest to English girls to see how foreigners 
regard us, what appears strange to them, what they cannot 
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understand and how customs differ. A few points may cause 
astonishment as for instance the idea that the English never 
drink coffee for breakfast. But all in all the picture is 
reasonably true, though confined to London and the South. 
Intermediate grades. 


GeBHARDT, H. von. Jlannes mit dem Schiliissel 
Schaffstein 5.60 DM 
Hannes is an orphan who lives with his widowed aunt. 
They are poor, and Aunt Marta must earn the living and 
since she is usually tired when she returns at night, life at 
home is not very exciting for Hannes. With the approach 
of Christmas the boy does his utmost to earn and save enough 
to buy a pair of slippers for his aunt. How he succeeds through 
hard work and how he gains a “grandmother” and a friend 
in the process and at the same time learns to enjoy life and 
come out of his shell makes a pleasant story of sufficient 
substance to interest elementary to intermediate students of 
German. 


MvunHLEeNwEG, F. Das Tal ohne Wiederkehr . Herder 

This is the exciting, often alarming, story of one of the 
author’s journeys through the Gobi Desert. ‘The caravan 
being in difficulties and short of food, Miihlenweg and two 
others were sent ahead to seek supplies. In their inexperience 
they made many mistakes, lost their way, their camelgy and 
all they had, fell in with robbers and seemed likely to lose 
their lives. For advanced students with persistence enough 
to read a rather long but unusual book. 


Niese, C. Das Lagerkind ; ‘ Thienemann 6.80 DM 
A story of the Thirty Years’ War giving a vivid picture 
of those lawless times when no home was safe and wandering 
bands of robbers added to the terrors of the sporadic fighting. 
Walburga’s home has been destroyed and she herself saved 
by a servant who later becomes a robber. The girl wanders 
about the country begging her food and protected by her 
faithful dog Wolf. Her adventures are many and various 
till finally she finds her mother again, marries and raises a 
family. Not a particularly well constructed story, being long 
drawn out as if the author cannot stop till she has finally 
buried every important character. But the various incidents 
are interesting and give a good picture of the times and the 
vocabulary is good with simple and easily readable sentences 
and structure. Elementary to Intermediate. 





The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


“B.B.” The Wizard of Boland. Illus. by D. J. 
Watkins-Pitchford. 128 pp. 8 X 54. Edmund Ward 9/6 


As a venue for an excursion into unreality the Forest of 
Boland provides for more than one level of imagination but 
relates its various levels with some success one to another. 
The Wizard, who for years has preyed on the gullibility of 
the local villagers, is hoist with his own magic ; the gnomes 
are driven from their normal pursuits by an unexpected 
dragon ; the flood brought about by the wizard’s spell drives 
the dragon into the open and provides the wizard with elusive 
dragon’s blood with which to weave further spells. And so, 
as was said of Toad, it goes on. Certain inventions of the 
author — the timid cowzies, the potent snoreweed and the 
rather sub-storybook villages, combine to add to the delightful 
madness of a not unfamiliar brew of fairytale ingredients 
on a large scale. All very homely, really, and never frightening, 
but it is extremely difficult to suggest an age range within 
which it will appeal, especially with the occasional intrusions 
of contemporary catchwords in “olde worlde” affairs. Well 
worth a try, though. 


BauMANN, H. Angelina and the Birds. Illus. by 
U. Schramm. 63 pp. 9 X 63 — « . See 12/6 





Angelina lives in a villagé in Italy. She loves the birds, 
but her brother Nino is employed by Don Umberto to look 
after the “roccolo,” the bird-trap on top of the hill. This 
is profitable, but Angelina thinks her new dress dearly bought 
at the expense of many birds’ lives. In her distress she seeks 
the help of St. Francis, with results which are, ultimately, 
satisfactory. Not a fantasy, but a very sweet, strong story 
of a little girl’s courage and persistence. 

Hans Baumann is one of the most interesting of post-war 
writers for children. He has great strength and profundity, 
and manages to clothe both in deceptively simple garments. 
This story is slight but by no means trivial. His illustrator 
has matched the story with most delightful pictures, all in 
colour, which are also simple, but which capture the 
unpretentious loveliness of the Italian scene. With all these 
excellences, it seems a pity that the book should be so notably 
less well-made than we expect from Oxford. 
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BeTHERS, R. Nature Invents, Science Applies. Illus. 

48 pp. 10 X 7 , Constable 10/6 
The general idea behind this book is to devote two facing 
pages to such comparisons as: a paddle steamer and a duck, 
a dirigible,a shark and a submarine, a glider and a flying 
fish, ASDIC and a bat, a tank and an armadillo, and so on. 
The comparisons are heightened by the bold drawings (printed 
in brown) from the author’s hand. These pictures will 
certainly attract children to the book, and they will then find 

out lots of things about floating and flying. 


But, H. E. The Shoes fit for a King. Illus. by L. 
Slobodkin. 40 pp. 104 X 8 boards. World’s Work 12/6 

The shoes were so handsome that they attracted much 
admiration in the village. They -became conceited and ran 
away to the royal palace where, they thought, they belonged. 
The journey, however, was long and dirty, and by the time 
they got there they were fit only for the scrap heap. The 
ending is happy. The king saw them and thought them just 
the thing for “really royal pleasure,” a royal tramp, or royal 
golf, or “just a royal roast with the royal feet up before a 
royal fire.” 

The story has a little of the folk-tale oie and the 
telling is concise and neat, with some feeling for words. It 
would read aloud well. It is the pictures which make the 
book. They are by Louis Slobodkin, and have his characteristic 
gaiety and good humour. He has a sense of style, too, which 
helps him with material which is not, on the whole, strongly 


pictorial. 
CHEKHOV, A. Kashtanka. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
47 pp. 10 X 6 : : pe, ; O.U.P. 10/6 


On at least two counts this is a book to gloat over. 
First, the story. Chekhov is not one’s obvious choice as -a 
children’s writer, but this story, most delightfully rendered 
into English by Charles Dowsett, has great individuality and 
charm. It bears a superficial resemblance to De la Mare’s 
The Old Lion, but the quiet humour, the gentle leisurely 
narrative are all Chekhov. 

The second “gloat” is over William Stobbs’ pictures. We 
have all known for a long time that Mr. Stobbs is a very 
good illustrator, sure in technique, with a strong sense of 
character. Like many another he has been in some danger 
of becoming “typed.” He does historical costume so well, his 
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bold faces, heroic or villainous, are so powerful, that he is 
a “natural” for historical novels of the Ronald Welch kind 
as well as modern adventure stories with vigorous action and 
exotic scene. We have been coming near to taking him for 
granted. With Kashtanka he enters a new field. Here is 
superb colour, a most brilliant use of folk motifs, vigour and 
gaiety, and a full awareness both of the quality of his material 
and the limitations of his medium. This is book-illustration 
as we rarely see it in this country (except in imports). It has 
the uninhibited exuberance of the best Scandinavian work, 
but it is not pastiche but individual work by an English artist. 
It is good to see it. 

Altogether a very good book, to which the Oxford Press 


have given a most notable form. 


Cormack, M. G. When Ireland Went to Spain, and 

other stories. Illustrated by W. F. Phillips. 176 pp. 

8 xX 5} ‘ ‘ F ; ‘ : Harrap 9/6 
Religious. belief and legend, fantasy, humour, and homely 
detail are blended together in these stories of Rabbit and 
his friends to produce a strong and boisterous mixture. Both 
characters and author hail from Ireland and the author has 
that native sureness and deftness of touch which seems so 
easily to produce a polished piece of art. The author has 
also a sure knowledge of human psychology which is here 
translated into animal behaviour without any jarring or undue 
stress. The stories flow freely and easily and are written 
with obvious enjoyment though occasionally the enjoyment 
runs away with her. Then the humour becomes too adult 
and the author would appear to be enjoying a private chuckle. 
Occasionally too the legendary element becomes _ too 
ponderous and destroys the balance of the whole. 


Denk, P. Ring o’ Roses. Illus. by A. Zabransky 
115 pp. 13 X 9% boards ; Dakers 12/6 
It is difficult to know what to make of these rhymes. 
They are simple but apparently not nursery rhymes. Is their 
origin Czech ? The book offers no clue. Which came first, 
the rhymes or the pictures ? There is some internal evidence 
of the latter. Certainly it is the pictures which make the 
book. 
Adolph Zabransky is obviously an artist of very high 
quality. He has tremendous vitality and a rare technical 
exuberance. If there is a criticism, it is that he has a 
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comparatively narrow range of images, and one gets to know 
his references too quickly. Children, however, are likely to 
enjoy the colour, the high humour, the skilful simplicity, of 
these vigorous folky drawings. 


Frisourc, M. G. Ching-Ting and the Ducks. Illus. 
by A. Marokvia. 42 pp. 84 X 63. Lutterworth Press 8/6 
Ching-Ting lives in Formosa. He is too young to do 
anything but pig-minding, but he longs for a more interesting 
and responsible job, such as looking after ducks. Eventually 
the chance comes to show his quality, and Ching-Ting achieves 
his ambition. 


This is quite a neat little story, told adequately if without 
style. What gives the book real distinction are the illustrations 
(by Artur Marokvia). These are expertly drawn, and seek 
out every touch of character and humour latent in the story. 
The background is suggested with great economy. A charming 
book, and excellently printed. 


Fry, R. Lucinda and the Sailor Kitten. Illus. by the 

author. 128 pp. 74 X 54 ‘ ; Dent 10/6 
This is a simple, quiet and unpretentious story giving 
something of the true atmosphere of Brittany and its peoples, 
and a happy and serene picture of a little girl. While the 
story purports to centre round Lucinda and her finding of a 
‘stray sea-loving kitten, the dominant theme is really the help 
given to sailors and others by various saints. It is a worthy 
and interesting theme and one is glad of the sure belief and 
sound faith that shows itself but it is here treated a little 
monotonously, and the resultant impression is of a string of 
saints’ names and their doings. The production is pleasing. 
the author’s own illustrations fine and detailed and tie whole 

a sincere and ingenuous piece of work. 


GramaTKy, H. Sparky. Illus. by the author. 68 pp. 

91 X 7 boards ‘ 2 World’s Work 12/6 
One of Little Toot's earliest and most devoted admirers 

finds Sparky a sad disappointment. Not that Mr. Gramatky 

has not drawn with spirit and great technical dexterity. The 
pictures are, in their Disneyesque way, excellent. Two things 

are fundamentally wrong, at least for English children. The 
idiom of the pictures is strongly American. This is no criticism 

of the book, nor would it be censure of the English publisher 

if the book appealed to children who might be curious about 
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American life. It aims, however, at children who are too 
young for such mental adjustments and for whom a great 
many of the terms of reference will be quite baffling. More 
important, however, is the author’s insistence on illustrating 
Sparky’s fantasies. Sparky imagines himself a “diner,” 4 
helicopter, and so on, and each time the artist shows what 
he is imagining. ‘This, I believe, will cause havoc in the 
child’s literal mind. 

The story is conventional and slow, but the illustrations 
are charmingly done with splendid colour. But not, I think, 
a book for import. 


HourinHane, U. Cottage Pie. Illus. by R. Hummer- 
stone. 88 pp. 74 < 54  .  Brockhampton Press 6/- 

These are lively detailed stories of toys and animals and 
kindly people — of some of those things that belong essentially 
to a young child’s life and they are told sincerely and 
sensitively, with a kind and gentle touch. The stories are 
intentionally restricted in scope and outlook as the author 
seeks to see through the eyes of a child. One feels sometimes, 
however, that she makes their world too small and _belittles 
their imagination, which is so often freer and larger than ours. 
The illustrations are clear, simple and conventional. 

La Fontaine, J. vE. The Fables. Illus. by S. 
Baudoin. 32 pp. 113 X9 . . Macdonald 8/6 

There is, I believe, no other children’s version of La 
Fontaine in English. This is not very surprising, for the 
poems are highly sophisticated and practically untranslatable. 
Macdonald’s deserve credit for a gallant attempt. 

Is it more than that ? Well, this is a gay and attractive 
picture-book. Simonne Daudoin’s illustrations are colourful, 
charmingly stylised, and in tune with La Fontaine’s satire. 
The colour printing, by Purnell’s, is up to French standards, 
which is highest praise. The poems are neat and witty and 
colloquial in the La Fontaine manner. What they lack, 
inevitably, is La Fontaine’s fine economy. He packed a 
paragraph of ideas into a simple phrase. Mlle. Ponsot’s 
versions, when they are not verbose, are a little flat ; better 
than nothing, certainly, but neither La Fontaine nor a 
substitute for La Fontaine. 

LoncstreETH, J. Little Big-Feather. Illus. by N. 
Barten. 40 pp. 10} X 7 . Abelard-Schuman 10/6 

The story of Little-Feather follows a well-worn formula. 
This little Red Indian wants a big feather and tries to show 
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his worthiness in several ways. After many failures he at 
last succeeds, and becomes Big-Feather. 


‘The story is extremely thin, and readers may feel that 
this is much ado about very little. The pictures are strongly 
stylised and make good use of Indian motifs. They are not, 
I think, greatly to English tastes, and the design of the book 
in general is heavily mannered. 


Mo.ioy, A. The Christmas Rocket. Illus. by A. 
Marokvia. 47 pp. 10 X 74 . =. Constable 12/6 
If this were a home product, there would be no further 
search for a Greenaway Medal winner; The Christmas Rocket 
is a picture-book in a thousand, a story of original quality, 
beautifully written, and matched with sensitive and stylish 
drawings. One couldn’t wish a word or a line away. 


It is the story of Dino who will one day be a potter, 
perhaps the finest pottery painter in all of Italy like his 
father. At present all he can do is help to sell the pots at 
Christmas. But business is bad . . . The happy ending is 
not too much contrived. It is a lovely story, scarcely less 
lovely than the lithographs which conjure up so enchantingly 
the Italian town and its inhabitants. It is all very simple, 
unsophisticated but excellent in style and technique. A very 


good book. 
SetsaM, M. E. Things to Do with Seeds. Illus. by 
H. Ludwig. 96 pp. 8 X 6 . Chatto & Windus 7/6 


Juniors will have come across much of the contents of 
this book in their Nature Study lessons, but those who like 
a book of their own to read and look at should be pleased 
with this one, which, after an introduction about the primitive 
plants, tells how flowers are constructed, how they produce 
seeds, how the seeds are scattered, how seeds enter so largely 
into our economy, and then describes experiments on 
germination that any child can carry out. The line drawings 
by Helen Ludwig help to make an attractive book. 


Witson, L. This Boy Cody. Illus. by U. Koering 
224 pp. 8 X 5$ ‘ ; . World’s Work 12/6 
The story of six months in the life of Cody Capshaw, 
from the day when he woke “ten years old for the first time 
in his life’ and could feel the difference, to Christmas Eve 
when all the children in the village were invited to the Cody’s 
house-warming. There is a fascinating chapter about wild 
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bees and the book contains many riddles of the kind children 
love. Throughout the story there is much simple fun. Cody 
and his little sister Omalia are real and convincing and so 
are the adult characters. 

There are many American expressions in the book, but 
boys and girls up to ten years of age will enjoy it for its 
liveliness and understanding of what interests children. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Avery, G. James without Thomas. Illus. by J. 
Verney. 256 pp. 7} X 54 : ‘ Collins 10/6 


A new book about the three brothers we have met already 
in The Warden’s Niece and Trespassers at Charlcote. As 
Thomas is ill, James and Joshua spend the Christmas holiday 
with their cousin Luke at the Rectory. It is soon apparent 
that “James without Thomas” is at times rude rather than 
amusing. 

The setting is Oxfordshire in the winter, the period 
Victorian. ‘The story has as centre the eccentricity of the 
young Lord Banbury, Jacobite in sympathies and excessively 
Scottish in dress, and the fate of his private railway. Lord 
Banbury’s extraordinary behaviour results in some fantastic 
scenes of the kind in which Gillian Avery excels. For 
entertainment let me recommend the winter picnic in the 
abandoned station and the attempts of Joshua and Luke to 
dance a reel with Lord Banbury and a chair! 

An entertaining book on the whole, distinguished by the 
telling characterisation we have come to expect from Miss 
Avery. 


Berna, P. Continent in the Sky. Illus. by J. 
Duchesne. 170 pp. 8 X 54 ’ Bodley Head 10/6 

This is a sequel to Threshold of the Stars, and describes 
a flight to the moon and the interruption of scientific work 
there by the intervention of power politics. The story is again 
told by Michael Jousse, one of those resourceful youngsters 
who are so useful to writers of adventure stories and who 
would be so intolerable in real life. 

Few books of lasting quality have been written in the form 
of science-fiction, and of those still fewer have been written 
about space-travel. A handful (notably those by Donald 
Suddaby) use a Wellsian formula in describing the impact 
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on terrestrial society of new scientific discoveries, but when 
writers put on their space-suits they seem to take off their 
skill in narrative and characterisation. Not that Continent 
in the Sky is a bad story, but it is a goodish story in spite of, 
not because of, being about space-travel. The moon is only 
incidental to the story, which might with minor alterations 
have been set in almost any difficult terrain. M. Berna, who 
wrote so brilliantly about Paris and its gamins in 4 Hundred 
Million Francs, is — can we be surprised ? — less at home 
on the moon, and his narrative and his characterisation never 
rise above the conventional. A disappointing book. 


BraANLEY, F. M. Solar Energy. Illus. 108 pp. 
84 X 53 ‘ . P Edmund Ward 10/6 

It is a commonplace that all our energy is derived from 
the sun ; but we can hardly wait for new coal measures to 
be formed, so the author is chiefly concerned with attempts 
to harness the sun’s radiations here and now. Many ingenious 
and workable devices are described, from solar water heaters 
and electric batteries to high temperature melting furnaces 
heated by reflection. Many of these devices (alas!) cannot 
concern us much in this country, but examples from such 
countries as the U.S.A. and India show the practicability 
(and, indeed, the urgent need in the case of India) of some 
cheap way of using the sun’s rays for heating and cooking. 
Many related scientific problems arise, which are dealt with 


efficiently. 
CATHERALL, A. Sea Wolves. Illus. by G. Whittam 
160 pp. 7% X 5 Sak . Dent 12/6 


The town of Macassar is aflame following a volcanic 
eruption and any ships in ,the neighbourhood are called to 
the rescue. The tug “Bulldog” owned by eighteen year-old 
Jack Frodsham and captained by tough Husky Hudson is 
quickly on the scene ; so, too, are the tugs “Thunderbolt” 
and “Rosemary G.,” belonging to a trio of unscrupulous 
villains Karmey, Gawse and Hardacre. In a daring but 
dastardly piece of rescue work the name plates of the 
“Thunderbolt” are covered by false ones bearing the name of 
“Bulldog,” and then the tug steams in to save a large crowd 
of children from the inferno which was once a town. As 
they come aboard, the crew persuade them to give up their 
jewelled headdresses and other valuables on the pretext that 
they will be safer with the captain. After a nasty turn of 
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events in which, of course, the real owners of the “Bulldog” 
are wrongfully accused and flung into gaol, justice triumphs 
through the shrewdness of a Sinhalese merchant whose child 
had been involved, and whose mother the real “Bulldog” had 
brought to safety. A sea story packed with thrills and 
excitement but which has a genuine ring of truth throughout. 


CiarKE, P. Torolv the Fatherless. Illus. by C. 
Leslie. 190 pp. 83 X 53 . ; Faber 13/6 


Torolv, an orphan aged nine, drifts out to sea in an 
open boat. He is rescued by a Viking whose strength and 
personality win his admiration. ‘Torolv is accidentally left 
behind in Saxon England when the Vikings are raiding the 
coast, but he finds a new master, a Saxon earl. The Danes 
attack and in the battle of Maldon the bravest of the East 
Saxon army are killed. Torolv, realising the ruthlessness 
of his Viking hero, remains loyal to the defeated Saxons. 

The story is full of action, there is plenty of fighting 
and an excellent period background. Torolv’s adventures, 
particularly with the colourful Vikings, will appeal to boys. 
It seems a pity that Torolv is boastful and has a “calculating 
cleverness in pleasing others,” qualities which seem 
unattractive in a hero. 

It is obvious that the author has a detailed knowledge 
of the Saxon poems of the period and occasionally this makes 
her style difficult for children, especially as there are many 
characters in the story, all with unfamiliar names. The child 
interested in Vikings will, however, enjoy this book and its 
spirited drawings of the times. Torolv himself, unfortunately, 
looks too young and this may discourage older readers from 
reading the book. 


CoatTswortH, E. The House of the Swan. Illus. by 
K. Voute. 174 pp. 8 X54. . World’s Work 10/6 





This is a minor Coatsworth, but even the least works of 
great writers are interesting. The material is commonplace 
— secret passages, neglected children, a sinister villain with 
“the eyes of a dead fish” — but there is a sureness of touch, 
a quiet efficiency in the writing, some unusual twists of 
character, that mark the outstanding writer. 

It is the story of Molly and Stephen, orphan twins, who 
come to France to stay with their only relative, an artist 
married to a trivial, selfish beauty (a brilliant study, this, but 
perhaps not a good character in a book for children), ‘They 
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enter into the life of the village, have some conventional 
adventures, and end up well on the way to adoption. The 
setting, a village carved from the chalk of the hillside, is 
distinctive and fascinating. 


De Jonc, M. Along Came a Dog. Illus. by M. 
Sendak. 172 pp. 84 X 54 . . Lutterworth 10/6 


Readers who. care for the slightly bizarre will find it 
here from the outset in the story of a chicken which loses 
its feet through freezing in the winter in an inadequate 
henhouse. The Man in charge is too attached to the bird 
to put it down and exerts himself to improve his arrangements 
to prevent a similar happening and help the bird to lead a 
normal existence in a new and more convenient henhouse. 
The dog, of course, is an interloper, a stray which will not 
keep away, but he proves his intelligence and his adaptability 
in his clandestine existence about the household and eventually 
gains his place through his protection of the little hen from 
preying hawks. However uneasy one may feel at heart about 
the handicapped hen one takes to the dog as to any animal 
who parodies human qualities of observation and deduction, 
and to the Man who talked to animals because he leads a 
lonely but not selfish life which in the end moves even his 
materialistic employer to acts of generosity and _ tolerance. 
There is evidence of great care and thought in the writing, 
and while the style of the book is unusually good it is more 
than matched by the inventiveness of the details of incident. 
This author’s The Wheel on the School gained the Newbery 
Medal and his reputation certainly will not suffer from this 
present offering. 


Devius, A. The Young Traveller in South Africa 
Illus. 160 pp. 74 X 5 . . Phoenix House 10/6 


This second revision of the 1947 edition begins rather 
sadly with a misprint in the List of Illustrations and there 
are hints in the text that revision has been sporadic rather 
than exhaustive. In particular it is hard to determine exactly 
how the coloured people of South Africa should be referred 
to by the impartial observer and how they are referred to 
and therefore viewed by South Africans. There is, indeed, 
no convincing attempt to expound the significance of apartheid, 
and while it may be argued that the book is primarily 
geographical rather than political the matter is by this time 
too endemic to be skirted. The story element, of course, is 
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well handled, and the information offered as attractively as 
always in this series, but the Index leaves something to be 
desired and the pronouncing index has omissions — notably 
Xhosa — for which one would naturally look. The 
photographic plates are, as usual, excellent and the map is 
comprehensive without being cluttered. 


EarnsHaw, W. Discovering Houses. Illus. 144 pp. 

8 X 53 : ; : ‘ . . U.L.P. 8/6 
The plan of this book is somewhat unusual. The first 
part deals in general terms with houses in Saxon, Medieval, 
Tudor and later times, not neglecting houses of Today. The 
latter half is entitled Reference Section, and here the reader 
will find drawings and plans of houses typical of their period, 
a long list of houses to visit, sections on building materials 
and building construction, and much miscellaneous information 
about the parts of a house, and the people who built them 
and served in them. There are useful suggestions for 
individual work in drawing, modelling, “research,” and further 
reading. Besides sixteen photographic illustrations, the book 
is full of the author’s own drawings. This is good value, 
and the unknowledgeable adult would find it so. One slip 
has been noticed: the “Red House” which Philip Webb built 
for William Morris is called “Red Hill.” 


Evans, I. O. Discovering the Heavens. Illus. 
208 pp. 8 X 5 P , ; : Hutchinson 12/6 
The difference between this book and the many 
elementary introductions to astronomy is suggested by the 
sub-title: 4 Junior History of Astronomy. Half the book 
is devoted to a general survey which starts with the earliest 
watchers of the sky and the naming of stars and the grouping 
of the constellations, and goes on to the Greek and Alexandrian 
measurements which culminated in the Ptolemaic system, itself 
to be overthrown by the Copernican revolution. All the 
famous astronomers are encountered, each firmly fixed in his 
historical background. The historical treatment is accorded 
to more specialised accounts of the sun, the planets and 
satellites, the stars and galaxies. This is a good, pleasantly 
written introduction to the study of the heavens. 
GrirFitHs, H. Moonlight. Illus. by E. Osmond 
160 pp. 8 X 54 ; ; : Hutchinson 12/6 
Miss Griffiths’ tale of a mule which escapes from an 
inhumane breeder and finds some peace with a horse-loving 
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ly as small girl, only to be reclaimed by his owner, would be 
to be pitiful enough had it stopped there ; but the mule escapes 
tably again after more harsh treatment only to be caught by. a 
The scavenging Mexican and sold to a rodeo promoter who sees 
ap is in the mule’s mania for revenge on all men the promise of 


great profits. And so it turns out, but the internal fire 
cannot last ; the inner hatred consumes the animal as the 
8/6 years go on, until it collapses in view of its former temporary 
Rp A mistress who then receives it as a derelict whose only future 
Noval, is in honourable retirement. It is a pitiful tale not just 
The because the animal is unfortunate but because the author has 
the gift of persuading the reader that the mule has normal 


eader - : “ico ; : : 
ied intelligence and an instinct for friendly co-operation with man 
aahehe which is perverted and destroyed. This is not the first time a 
aa book of this kind has had an unexpected hero in the often 
hom despised mule, but it must be the first time that the animal 
“oo has been so fully invested with the nobility and spirit normally 
ther attributed to the horse. 
book | Guiuor, R. Elephant Road. Illus. by D. Higgins 
. slip 152 pp. 8 X 5} ; ; , Bodley Head 10/6 
built M. Guillot, incomparable master of atmosphere, is at 
his weakest in constructing a plot. It is not always easy to 
follow the narrative of Elephant Road, although the handling 
12/6 of individual episodes is superb, and the plot when finally 
many unravelled turns out to be highly unconvincing. When that 
the is said all that follows is praise. M. Guillot knows Africa. 
honk He also knows the strange, complicated people who inhabit 
slice ) his story, and he has very great skill in releasing just enough 
uping information about them while allowing them to retain their 
akon essential mystery. It is with animals that he is at his best. 
itself These are, in this book, seen from the outside, but seen with 
the the eyes of a zoologist and a poet. ‘They are seen too without 
= his sentiment. Life is a savage business, and the author takes 
sded no pains to soften it. 
and ¥ It is, as always, in atmospheric writing that M. Guillot 
antly excels. A brooding atmosphere, half threatening, wholly 
fascinating, pervades the book, and gives it unity. However 
untidy the story-telling, however unconvincing the motives, 
12/6 however great the anti-climax, the reader is held continuously 
n an by the wonder and the terror of this dark land, so beautifully 


oving conveyed in M. Guillot’s subtle evocative writing. 


) 
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Richard Groves’ translation seems excellent (though 
marred by careless proof-reading), but the illustrations, by Don 
Higgins, seem to me to be technically poor and to add nothing 
to the story. 


Lioyp, M. One Summer Term. Illus. by A. 
Walford. 247 pp. 74 X5 . . Methuen 13/6 

The girl who day dreams of schools where there are 
midnight feasts and the pupils are exiled princesses and film 
stars, will not appreciate this school story. The five girls 
who are the principal characters attend a day school but are 
boarders at Bronwylfan House. There are a few excitements 
of a homely kind but what could have been an effective climax 
is forestalled. 

The main interest is the interplay of character, 
particularly between the two new girls, Catriona and Scally. 
Catriona is kind and understanding, Scally moody and 
unfriendly. As a background there are the quiet pleasures 
of country life in early summer and the happiness of friendship. 

A perceptive book written by an author whose appreciation 
of nature we know already from her previous books, Fe// 
Farm Holiday and Farm on Mallerstang. 


Lyncu, P. From the Beginning. Illus. 64 pp. 


10X73. . Edward Arnold 12/6 
Lyncn, P. From the Cave to the City. Illus. 64 pp. 
10X74 . | Edward Arnold 12/6 


These two well- produced books tell the story of Earth 
and its inhabitants from the origins of our planet to the 
emergence of Homo Sapiens, and thence to the development 
of civilisation in the Near East. The evolution of plants 
and animals is shown, in step with the changing geological 
background ; the techniques used in studying and dating 
specimens are simply described (and the Piltdown hoax is 
brought in as a warning); and Man is ushered in with his 
stone implement, his magic and his paintings. The second 
book deals with the discovery of the main techniques upon 
which our civilisation depends. The author makes it clear 
that he has had to omit some early cultures, but his selection 
is judicious. The writing is straightforward, and_ the 
illustrations by David Chalmers are very successful. Words 
appearing in the index-glossary appear in capitals in the text, 
and the end-papers form a well planned time chart. The 
series is to be completed by a third book, which will be 
awaited with some interest. 
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MaTTHIESSEN, W. The Scarlet U. Illus. by F. 

Loehr. 128 pp. 8 X 54 ; ; Methuen 10/6 
Here is a bold, strong, unusual story which comes over 
crisply, clearly, and concisely in translation. A group of three 
boys and «a girl begin to receive notes in their school text 
books from someone calling himself the “Scarlet U.” These 
require some good and difficult deed to be done by a certain 
time. All these orders lead to the foiling and capture of 
released but dangerous prisoners. The revelation of the 
identity of the “Scarlet U” comes as a surprise and a lesson 
to all. ‘There is good characterisation here and an exhibition 
of sound values and worthy aims. The excitement and tension 
of the story is felt the more keenly because here are real 
people involved in the real stuff of every day life and the 
unusual adventure superimposed upon them becomes real by 
its association with them. ‘The production is pleasing, the 
illustrations by Peter Loehr clear and expressive, and the whole 

makes a sharp and very definite impression. 


NicHo_s, W. The Pennor Mine Mystery. Illus. by 

A. Fawley. 191 pp. 8 X 5} . = . ~~ Dobson 10/6 
Apart from the price there is little about this juvenile 
thriller to distinguish it from the rest of what might earlier 
have been called “railway bookstall stuff.””. There is the usual 
mysterious stranger who appears and disappears on the train 
conveying the Barnes family to their Cornish holiday. Then 
there is the disused tin-mine from which come hideous and 
frightening noises and which proves to be the centre of 
manufacture of a highly significant atomic gadget to be 
smuggled abroad by a midget submarine organised by a gang 
who have been trained to speak nothing but Cornish. The 
mysterious stranger turns up again as a captive Special Branch 
officer and David Barnes and his Cornish friend, also captives, 
play men’s parts in achieving freedom for all and kudos all 
round. The writing is without distinction and technical details 
vague to the point of imbecility. [Everything but the plot 

is too Top Secret for words. 


Pitkincton, R. The Dahlia’s Cargo. illus. by P. 
Edwards. 233 pp. 8 X 5} ‘ Macmillan 13/6 
Four children go alone to Sweden for a boating holiday 
on the Swedish waterways. They soon find themselves 
pursuing another boat housing three suspicious characters and 
of course the children are successful in rounding up these 
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criminals who are wanted by the police. The book follows 
the pattern of many detective stories for the young. The 
teenage children are given an unusual amount of liberty and 
licence and this appears to endow them with all the necessary 
adult power and sagacity. The author is a good raconteur 
and there is all the right atmosphere of boats, and canal and 
river life, with sufficient details and excitement to hold and 
pinpoint the attention, though the characters make no sharp 
impression of themselves. The illustrations by Peter Edwards 
are hard and gaunt but make a certain impact. 


PritcHett, L. C. The Cabin at Medicine Springs 
Illus. by A. D’Adamo. 208 pp. 8 X 5} 

World’s Work 12/6 

Miss Pritchett bases her story of domestic struggle and 
happiness on the fortunes of her own ancestors in the Bear 
River Valley and makes of it a wholesome and often touching 
account of life in the more distant settlements of North 
America before the Indians were quite subdued and ousted 
from the natural ranges. Her Ma and Pa Crawford are 
staunch and dauntless in the face of all misfortunes and her 
Lulie, Logan and John spirited without being wild. Trader 
Shouse, unscrupulous as he is, is drawn more in sorrow than 
anger and the Indians and the government surveyors and 
incidental visitors to the lonely future town of Steamboat 
Springs (re-christened Medicine) are skilfully drawn. For all 
the panic and crises which attend the background of the 
Meeker Rebellion of 1879 it is a quiet book, a fireside story 
which seems to merit its Franklin Watts’ award in 1958. 
Even the more drastic note of sentiment which emanates from 
Lulie’s longing for and eventual acquirement of a real ergan 
does not ruin the otherwise balanced music of the piece. 
Anthony D’Adamo’s illustrations fit admirably into the text. 


Simon, C. M. All Men are Brothers. Illus. 190 pp. 

81 xX 54 ‘ ‘ . , , : Blackie 12/6 
This latest contribution to the biography of Albert 
Schweitzer has not been written with children necessarily in 
mind as the readers, but older boys and girls will find it a 
very worthwhile book for their reading lists. The author 
has spent a great deal of time in Alsace, and in Lambaréné 
in order to write this book, and the feeling of struggle against 
ignorance and evil, which has been the theme of Dr. 

Schweitzer’s life is very powerful throughout the story. 
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The subject of the book is acknowledged by many people 
to be the greatest person alive to-day — his knowledge and 
skill as a theologian, an author, a pastor and a musician was 
widely accepted before he was thirty, and then came the call 
to Africa, which involved the long course ot study necessary 
to become a doctor of medicine. A lesser man might well 
have been content with far less personal effort than the 
attendance in company with young students at the same 
university where he was on the professorial staff. Honours 
have showered on Dr. Schweitzer in recent years from the 
Nobel Prize to our own Order of Merit, but perhaps the 
greatest tribute to his life is the fact that a book of this kind 
will be as widely read as it deserves to be. 


Siwopy, H. Family Gold Rush. Illus. by M. L. 
Foster. 120 pp. 5 X 7} P Dent 11/6 

The story of a family of four children, aged 7 - 15, 
who answer an advertisement for someone to look after pets 
in exchange for a holiday in the country. To their delight 
the pets are zoo animals and there is a story of a treasure 
which may be hidden in the house or grounds. 

The dual interest of wild animals and hidden treasure 
could have been treated much more imaginatively. The 
animals provide little interest except when some of them escape 
for an hour, and the hunt for treasure seems almost stupidly 
ingenuous and contrived. 

The style is irritating and the conversation artificial. 
The children “trip,” a door is a “portal,” the youngest child 
has “merry ways.” It seems strangely Victorian to hear that 
the family “tiptoe their way out of the room so that their 
mother and little brother can come to terms in private.” 

A disappointing book to come from such a publisher. 


SuppaBy, D. Fresh News from Sherwood. Illus. by 

W. Stobbs . .  Bodley Head 10/6 
Donald Suddaby has invented a half-dozen tales in the 
traditional Robin Hood manner to which William Stobbs has 
added a number of characteristic period pictures. The result 

is a book which, while lacking individuality, will be enjoyed 
by a great many boys. At his best Mr. Suddaby is one of 
our most interesting writers, but, in spite of his obviously 
sound scholarship and his love for the old tales, his own 
stories do not quite ring true. It may be that the reader is 

so conditioned to the traditional Robin Hood that any invented 
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episodes, however skilfully done, inevitably lack the authentic 
magic. The best story is that of King John’s desperate 
journey across the Wash, and that lacks the superb atmospheric 
writing of Mr. Sherriff’s version in King John’s Treasure. 
All in all, I should say that this is not a satisfactory Robin 
Hood. It lacks the old careless gaiety and the smell of the 
greenwood that one remembers in the mediaeval ballads and 
in more traditional retellings. 


Tinspace, N. B. anp Linpsay, H. A. Rangatira 
Illus. by D. F. Maxted. 208 pp. 8 X 5%. Harrap 10 6 

The authors, Australian anthropologists and explorers, 
believe that the Polynesians came originally from S.E. Asia 
not from South America, as Thor Heyerdahl tried to prove 
by the voyage of the Kon Tiki. Undoubtedly the Polynesians, 
as their islands became over-populated, migrated to other 
islands and to surrounding continents. 

This long and detailed book is the saga of one such party. 
‘Thirty men and women set off in a canoe and after a 
dangerous voyage reached the shores of New Zealand. There 
they settled, surviving fights with other tribes and the natural 
hazards of the country, to become the early Maori people. 
The story is held together by the central figure of Kura, a 
brave and intelligent girl, who as an old woman sees her 
descendants become chiefs of the new race. 

There are detailed accounts of all aspects of tribal life, 
including the making of a canoe and of primitive tools and 
weapons. 

Notes at the end of the book will probably be of interest 
to adults only. 

This is not an easy book to read but boys and girls of 
12 upwards will find it rewarding. There is a certain amount 
of human interest to carry the reader along and the “Robinson 
Crusoe” kind of life will appeal to many readers. 


Vituiers, A. The New Mayflower. Illus. 48 pp. 

10} xX 83 ' ; Brockhampton Press 10/6 
Over 300 years ago, Mlayflower took the Pilgrim Fathers 
to America ; on 20th April, 1957, under Captain Alan Villiers, 
a new Mayflower sailed from Plymouth, Devon, for 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. What the first Mayflower looked 
like nobody knows: the design of the modern square-rigged 
barque was based on a model of the original. This book 
describes in word and picture the ship and its construction 
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at Brixham in Devon, its crew and its voyage across the 
Atlantic. The 60 photographs occupy most of the space: 
they illustrate the growth of the Mayflower from the soaring 
timbers of the skeleton keel to the proud fully-rigged vessel 
at sea. ‘The crew are shown at work — cooking, navigating, 
pulling ropes, taking in sails, balancing on the mainyard — 
and there are several full-page photographs of the ship. The 
text is simply written and is little more than a series of 
captions to the illustrations. 


Watkins, P. Traitor at Fort Bent. 256 pp. 
8 xX 54 , ; ; ; P 7 Collins 10/6 
A Traitor at Fort Bent has practically everything: a 
young cavalry lieutenant seeking revenge on the Indian chief 
supposed to have killed his father, posted to the outpost 
commanded by the officer who shot down his father to save 
his own skin ; a lost ranch to which he is able to prove his 
ownership ; hi-jacking of guns by unscrupulous ruffians whose 
boss “owns” the ranch, in league with the commanding officer 
who is being blackmailed into it by the Indian chief who 
holds over him the threat of exposure for his former crime 
— and more, including a good old-fashioned, full-dress 
Indian attack on the undermanned fort. Ruse and 
counter-ruse abound and no quarter is given in any quarter. 
It all sounds a bit much and yet the book bubbles with life 
and action, a real “blood” with additions of humour and 
atmosphere which lift it just out of that class. First rate as 
entertainment. 


Woop, L. Seven League Ballet Shoes. Illus. by J. 

Kiddell-Monroe. 115 pp. 73 X 53  . Dent 11/6 
The Hag Dowsabel, who lives at the bottom of the 
Lindleys’ garden appears again in this story, and this time 
we follow the progress and adventures of the Giant 
Flounderbore, the Hag’s nephew, at Jane Lindley’s ballet 
school. The whole is gay but orderly, proceeding from a 
fruitful but well disciplined imagination, and the author tells 

it with happy spontaneity. The characters of fantasy are 
more real and convincing than the mortal Lindley family, 
but Jane Lindley bridges the gap and smoothly blends the 
two worlds as she introduces her friends, easily and without 
embarrassment, to the world of enchantment. Intimate details 

of speech, customs, food and clothing of the witches and giants 
bring them closer and make a convincing and intriguing 
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picture. Here and there the story is spasmodic and things 
are parcelled up a little too conventionally at the end but 
the whole story is full, free and confident with an author 
taking a generous participation in all the detail. The fine 
illustrations by Joan Kiddell-Monroe are most apt. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Asss, A. Ashanti Boy. 256 pp. 8 X 54 . Collins 10/6 
A most penetrating study of the very nearly insuperable 
difficulties experienced by a clever, intelligent Ghanian boy 
in the fulfilment of his desire to receive education. The 
enormous handicaps which he endures make almost incredible 
reading from the stern opposition of his illiterate father to 
the lack of co-operation and understanding shown by some 
African teachers, and even by Europeans with whom the boy 
comes in contact. Kofi is not only possessed of great 
determination which allows him to pursue his studies in a 
resolute manner, but of remarkable ingenuity which enables 
him to think of such schemes as growing produce to get money 
for school fees. His story can win nothing but admiration 
from all thinking readers. 

Against the background of Kofi’s struggle is drawn the 
gradual growth of the independence of Ghana, skilfully 
revealed in the various racial relationships involved. This 
is not a book for the young teenager, but for the older girl 
or boy especially those who show interest in the whole question 
of the colour bar. 


Autpous, A. The Tendrills in Australia. 162 pp. 

74 X 43 , ‘ : , Chatto & Windus 9/6 
Donald Tendrill, son of the owner of the independent 

cattle station known as Diana Downs, is affected by a not 
uncommon desire to be something different, to forsake cattle 
for science. The conflict thus set up between himself and 
his father, and in himself as a result, is not easily resolved. 
At school he becomes keen on rowing and learns something 
about how life should be lived. During vacation, a split 
between the cattle country and the new uranium town of 
Mary Kathleen, his fortitude, and that of his friend, Barry, 

is severely tested, and he reaches by the end of the story a 
compromise which perhaps illustrates another _ essential 
principle of living. Science it shall be, but science devoted 
to the improvement of the arid area of the homestead. Need 
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thine it be added that his father then sees the point of his going 
am to a university as he had wanted to do in the first place? 
atlas In this unusual story there may be too much that appears at 
i. i first sight conventional in treatment but the writing is of a 


good standard and the sense of an environment not native 
to western minds, in the old sense of the term, is strongly 
conveyed. So, also, is the notion that new things must be 
turned to new yet still fundamental uses. 


10/6 § Armstronc, R. The Lame .- Illus. by D. G. 
erable Valentine. 186 pp. 73? X ; : Dent 12/6 





in boy The ’teenage hi Pack a today are unlikely to be familiar 
The with the legend of the San Demetrio (London) of glorious 
redible memory but they must be thrilled with this account of the 
her to event befalling a merchant tanker of 1940, based, though not 
' Some entirely, on the fortunes of that straggler and her crew. Mr. 
he boy Armstrong has a gift for heroics which skirt the pit of 
great melodrama and what he does achieve without question is the 
5 in a portrayal of sheer “guts” in professional seamen of all ranks 
enables when confronted with the exigencies of war. In The Lame 
money Duck the author adds to the crazy determination of ship- 
Iration wrecked men to survive the excitement of a gloriously 
conceived piece of improvisation which saves their ship as 
vn_ the well. Perhaps the best way to describe the book’s level is 
ilfully to say that it captures in maritime idiom all that is best in 
— the best of the “Westerns.” 
er gir 
oil. BAKELESS, K. AND J. Explorers of the New World 
222 pp. 8} X 54 ; Bell 18/- 
Explorers and exploration have recently been so popular 
9/6 among publishers that it is pleasing to find still a high standard 
a ae of writing and research maintained in a volume of excellent 
format with excellently relevant and carefully selected plates. 
the The book begins, inevitably, with Columbus but the subsequent 
lf and material is rich in anecdote and human _and racial 
india idiosyncrasies. After the Spanish | school” of intruders in 
abies America — Balboa, Cortez, Narvaez and de Vaca — come 
tole the _ French explorers of Canada: Cartier, Champlain, 
Pigs Radisson and Vérendrye, among the classical adventurers. In 
ie each case the interest of the text lies in its account not so 
vasa y much of where they went but of what they found and saw 
call among the native Indians, their discoveries not so much of 
eal territories as of ways of life. For such reasons the book has 
Need an adult tone and an adult appeal in its echoes of Westward 
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TIo! and Cook’s Voyages. If it has drawbacks they lie in 
the occasional lapses into what might be termed “speculative” 
writing of the “little-did-they-know” type which add 
unnecessary padding. The crowded route map which acts 
as frontispiece might well have been broken down for insertions 
at relevant points in the text. 


Frercuson, R. D. Man from St. Malo. Illus. by 
D. Sneyd. 160 pp. 83 X 54 : Macmillan 12/6 
The man from St. Malo is Jacques Cartier, who was 
sent on several expeditions to North America by King 
Francis I of France. The first voyage in 1534 explored the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the second nosed its way up the 
river itself. Much of the book is concentrated on this second 
expedition and in particular on the winter the crew had to 
spend at Quebec in appalling weather and under the constant 
threat of attack from hostile Indians. Robert Ferguson 
realises he has an opportunity here and he makes full use of 
it, describing vividly and convincingly the privations and 
sufferings of the isolated French explorers, weakened by scurvy 
and playing a tense cat-and-mouse game with the Indians. |“ 
The adventures of this early settler in Canada are worth a 
dozen fictitious wild-westerns: Cartier is a man of vision 
and courage, a leader whose experiences are depicted without 
exaggeration but with enough romantic interest to grip young 
readers. The men who sailed with him are no celluloid heroes 
toying with melodramatic situations, but real men facing real 
problems, proving once again that truth is indeed stranger 
and more inspiring than fiction. 


GotpMaN, I. anp H. First Men. Illus. by J. Bradford 
109 pp. 8X 5$ . «~~. = Abelard Schuman 13/6 
This attempt to tell the story of the development of 

man from the creature to the human stage can hardly be 
matched for the patience of its exposition of man as a social 
animal. ‘The authors are at pains to explain as simply as 
possible how we know anything at all about earliest man 

but there are no cluttering technicalities and where a drawing 

or a diagram can aid the explanation it is used to full effect. 

So on to the earliest recognisable “civilisations” and_ their 
remains or survivals, There may be some doubt as to whether 

it is a good idea to break up the main sections with sub-titles 
indicating separate topics but it has the value of preventing 

too solid an appearance in the printed page of the kind which 
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often deters the younger reader in a factual book. For the 
illustrations there can be nothing but praise, however, as so 
much reliance is placed on pictures left by early man himself 
which have their own humour and excitement. 


Grey, E. Pat Macdonald: Sales Assistant. 189 pp. 
4%#X5 . . .  Bodley Head 8/6 


A welcome addition to the Bodley Head career stories, 
because it deals with a less spectacular occupation than many 
of the other titles in the series, and therefore has less glamour 
and more solid fact about the job. On the death of her 
father, Pat Macdonald first obtains a post at an exclusive 
London store, and after a year or so returns with her mother 
to their old seaside home, where she becomes a sales assistant 
at the local chain store. The author skilfully analyses the 
difference in sales technique between the selling of the model 
garment, and the mass-produced article, and gives a_ vivid 
picture of life behind the counter in both types of shop. The 
usual element of romance which seems inseparable from this 
type of story is not forgotten. 


GunTHER, J. Meet Southern Africa. lus. 185 pp. 
8} X 54 ‘ ' Hamish Hamilton 13/6 


Southern Africa, as John Gunther shows so well, is a 
land of remarkable contrasts — the dry desert of the Kalahari 
and the world’s greatest waterfall ; the poverty and primitive 
conditions cf a native kraal and the glittering modernity of 
Johannesburg and Cape Town ; the richest diamond and gold 
fields in the world and the slum dwellings of packing cases 
and flattened tin-cans. These extremes play their part not 
only in the geography and topography of the country but also 
in the political stresses which Mr. Gunther treats with 
sympathy, understanding and clarity. He pieces together the 
historical jigsaw of the pioneéring white men ; he recognises 
the importance of Kruger and Rhodes. In a country “most 
fair of face” as Alan Paton has described it, scenery, flora 
and fauna cannot be neglected and one of the best chapters 
in the book describes a visit to the Kruger National Park. 
Although long-distance head-shaking over apartheid and “one 
of the most unpleasant and difficult political situations in the 
world” can do little good, no responsible adult can ignore 
South Africa. It is through books like Mr. Gunther’s that 
young readers can form a balanced, sane assessment of a 
complex problem — and that surely is the first step towards 
its solution. 
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LEwIs, 7 Shirley Goes Travelling. 174 pp. 
74 X : : Lutterworth Press 9/6 

” Shirley Haddon is a modern language student, who js 
invited to stay with friends in Geneva. On her arrival there 
has been an accident, she is left alone in her friend’s flat, 
and earns some money by working for a travel agency, which 
includes acting as a tour guide, and a travelling companion{ ) 
as required. Some of her experiences are very amusing, «ll 
are entertaining, and her knowledge of human nature js 
considerably deepened. Despite the attentions of an Australian 
pilot, a Dutch doctor, and the manager of the travel agency 
who all regard her with more than casual interest, Shirley 
returns home to complete her studies fancy free. 

The set of circumstances may be unlikely, but this is a 
thoroughly enjoyable story which can_ be _ especially 
recommended to girls in the throes of, or just recovering from 
G.C.E. It possesses no lasting literary merit, but one feels 
that Miss Lewis intended it to be an agreeable, light-hearted 
tale and in this she has certainly succeeded. 





MacponaLp, J. D. Instructions to Young Ornithol- 

ogists. Illus. 128 pp. 8% X 54 . Museum Press 12/ 
This is not a detailed treatise on how to collect an 
preserve birds’ eggs as the title might hint to those who thin 
of ornithology only in those terms. It is a directive on the 
observation of birds in their habitat and a concise expositio 
of their biological characteristics with first-rate photographs 
in support. The author has drawn richly but wisely on his 
twenty years in the Natural History Museum and many 
expeditions abroad so that he can cover such diverse topics 
as mating, nesting and family care, population and migration, 
and adaptations without being tiresome, and yet leave a vast 
field of personal discovery open to the enthusiastic student. 
A short list of recent publications covers most separate aspects 
of study and observation. ‘This volume certainly maintains 
the earlier standards of the Brompton library which now 

numbers over twenty similar publications. 


Mansprince, P. Flowers for Caroline. Illus. by 
P. Seward. 159 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ , Dent 11/6 
This is the sequel to the author’s 4 Crime for Caroline. 
The Lester family reappear, and Caroline Sudderly is once 
more the aider and abetter of their attempts to solve a mystery. 
Although the plot becomes a little far-fetched when the 
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children set watch on a lonely village cottage, the events are 
for the most part plausible, and the usual impossibilities are 
carefully avoided. The whole adds up to a pleasant adventure 
story of the type which children so much enjoy, but no 
characters of any particular significance emerge. 


MeyneLtt, L. Monica Anson: Travel Agent 
144 pp. 73 X5. . Chatto & Windus 8/6 


One more addition to the ever popular career novels. 
The career in question this time is rarer than most, but even 
so there hardly seems justification for the series of chance 
meetings by which Miss Anson gains the necessary experience 
to make herself a really useful travel agency assistant. “The 
heroine’s speech too, is rather slipshod for the type of interview 
which she is supposed to be having with members of the great 
travelling public. She shows great enthusiasm, however, for 
what can be a most frustrating and exacting job, and one is 
confident that her story will make pleasurable reading round 
the wintry fireside for many young girls, provided that they 
realise that the personality required in a travel agent is not 
necessarily the personality that they themselves possess. 





Rocers, H. Instructions to Young Photographers 
Illus. 120 pp. 8% X 53 ’ Museum Press 12/6 


The enthusiastic beginner must not be misled by the title 
of this addition to the Brompton Library for while much of 
its information and advice is applicable to the tyro a great 
deal more would seem to be more suited to the partially 
experienced amateur photographer with a fair amount of 
money to spend on his hobby. This does not mean that the 
advice it contains is not sour and laid out as simply as may 
be, but the total matter it contains is more near to being 
exhaustive than the title suggests. At the same time the 
comparative beginner should be able to find what he needs 
for the moment easily enough by means of Contents and Index 
and the subdivision of chapters and sections. The author 
always writes like a man who knows what he is talking about, 
as indeed he should, but it should be clearly understood that 
the book is comprehensive in its scope. The photographs used 
in illustration are beyond reproach but it does seem a pity 
that while so many different types of camera are referred to 
a selection of these could not have been realistically represented. 
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Scorer, R. S. Weather. Illus. 64 pp. 83 X 54 
Phoenix House 9/6 


This is an authoritative and up-to-date account of the 
behaviour of the air and water above the earth. The material 
for study is certainly abundant, in the sky above us, and in 
weather charts which are now commonplace. The explanation 
of the phenomena is not always easy to understand ; anyone 
who cannot do this after the very clear exposition of the 
author (mathematician and meteorologist) had better give up. 
Besides numerous drawings, there are thirty-six cloud and 
other photographs. In case any reader should toy with the 
idea of seeking a career in meteorology, hints are given on 
how to set about it. The book gives evidence of the careful 
preparation and editing which distinguish this “Progress of 
Science”’ series. 


STEPHEN, D. The Red Stranger. 159 pp. 8 X 5} 
Lutterworth Press 15/- 


The cost of this book to the reader works out at more 
than a penny per page but it is worth every penny. Perhaps 
one has a sneaking feeling that it should be re-titled Death 
in the Wild, since it deals for the most part with the kills 
and fates of wild creatures in the Highlands, but gory though 
it may appear at times there is a compensating nobility and 
fatality which make it more than a chronicle of death. As 
the product of a working field naturalist it has _ three 
outstanding merits in its creation: clear and often brilliant 
settings, fascinating detail of animal behaviour, and an 
underlying humour which is an attribute not only of the few 
human figures who tie the various episodes into one locality. 
The story from which the book takes its title is of a mutilated 
vixen which plays jackal to a kingly badger, and pays for her 
keep with her life; but the high point of creativeness is 
perhaps reached in an almost fairy-tale narrative of The 
Mousers in which the stentorian Gallacher enlists and 
conditions a bitch, a cat and an owl in the eternal war against 
farm vermin, all three pitting themselves in rivalry against 
a guerilla weasel. Some of the language here is perhaps not 
strictly suitable for children, but it is not, on the other hand, 
blasphemous, so it may pass. It will be a hard-bitten reader, 
on the other hand, who is not captivated by the scenes and 
events contrived to give a naturalist’s picture in literary guise. 
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StyLes, S. How Underground Britain is Explored 
Illus. 147 pp. 74 X 5 ’ : Routledge 10/6 
We are accustomed to meeting Showell Styles on top 
of mountains, either in his own right as a well-known climber 
and explorer or in the guise of Sir Abercrombie Lewker 
investigating murder in high places. In this book, he proves 
equally at home underground and as eloquent in persuading 
youngsters to crawl worm-like through mud and _ wriggle 
through key-hole tunnels as he is in getting them on to a 
rock-face. While he never underestimates the risks and never 
minimises the discomforts of speleology, he recognises its 
rewards — the beauty of stalactites and stalagmites, the 
grandeur of underground caves and their “decorations,” the 
spice of exploration, the mystery of subterranean lakes and 
rivers. He describes the formation of caves and their early 
discovery by miners ; he gives details of British caves and 
pot-holes and writes dramatically and (I am _ convinced!) 
truthfully about several actual expeditions In no way a 
comprehensive guide to speleology, How Underground Britain 
is Explored is a practical, sensible and informative introduction 
to a sport that is growing in popularity in spite of several 
recent accidents. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Owing to rising costs it has been found necessary to increase 
Subscription rates as follows from January, 1960. Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth to 17/6 per annum. Canada and U.S.A. 
to 3 dollars. 








THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among 
“Adult” novels as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library 
and are generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. 
They are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


Cotuns, N. Bond Street Story ‘ , Collins 16,/- 
Set in Mr. Collins’ favourite London scene, Bond Street 
Story is about a large department store and the people who 
work there, to all of whom it represents something different. 
Perhaps it is because Rammell’s plays such an important part 
in this story that the background seems more convincing than 
most of the characters. ‘The author’s slightly ironic style 
and his often facetious interpretations have produced 
caricatures rather than real people. Nevertheless this book 
(strongly reminiscent of Priestley’s Angel Pavement) will 
provide a few hours of pleasant relaxation and amusement 
for many readers. 


E1coart, A. AND Etstos, P. The Flight of the Small 
W orld : : , Hodder & Stoughton 16/- 

To many of us the plan to fly by balloon across the 
Atlantic must have seemed both a mad death-defying scheme 
and a slow way of making a trip which in the jet-age can 
be accomplished so swiftly and comfortably. But reading the 
account by the captain and the friend who withdrew from 
the adventure because he doubted its success, the enormity 
of their daring and courage grips you. It is not until you 
realise that they travelled at speeds up to 20 knots and were 
liable to shoot up suddenly from 100 feet to 2000 and then 
plummet down towards the sea equally fast, with their only 
means of controlling height the drastic ones of jettisoning 
valuable equipment, releasing gas or trying, generally in vain, 
to scoop up water from the sea in a plastic bag on the end 
of a line, that you begin to admire them and to long 
desperately for them to succeed. 

In the end they were forced to land in the sea, after 
ascending to a height of 4+,600 feet during the night, to cut away 
the balloon and become a sailing boat crew for twenty-one 
days. Although the Eiloarts and the Mudies did not achieve 
their object, they did break the world record for duration 
of flight by balloon and received a rapturous welcome in 
Barbados just when hope of their survival was fading. 
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Gisss, W. The Two Doctors. Hodder & Stoughton 15/- 
This is the story of Dr. Jenner’s fight for the use of 
serum from cows infested with cow-pox as a vaccine for 
smallpox, in which he is opposed not only by the 
anti-vaccinationists, but by the more fashionable theories of 
Dr. Woodville, who used serum from infected human beings. 
There is a good picture of an age in which the lives of the 
poor were held to be of little account and includes sympathetic 
outline of a little known facet of the character of Napoleon. 
The connecting thread is the love story of Jeremy Sternes, 
a struggling newspaper editor and Anne Warburton, a 
vehement advocate of the theories of Dr. Jenner. To be 
commended. 


Heinz, W. C. The Professional , ; Davies 15/- 

This story deals with the month’s preparation undertaken 

by an American boxer for a world title fight, as seen by a 

journalist who intends writing a feature article on this boxer. 

There is very little action and the merit of the story lies in 

the superb characterisation of a number of boxers and their 

trainers. ‘The construction is good, the dialogue exceptionally 

realistic, and tension builds up admirably to the cilmax of 

the fight itself. This is contemporary American fiction at its 
best, not so much about boxing as about boxers. 


Hopper-WiLuiams, C. Chain Reaction 
Hodder & Stoughton 15/- 

This novel is not only very good but also very modern. 
Not modern in the sense that it contains words that would 
have shocked our grandparents but modern in that its subject 
matter would have baffled them completely. For this is a 
story of the atomic age and of the powerful and dangerous 
forces with which our nuclear scientists are toying. 

An adolescent girl becomes ill after eating some baked 
beans ; she is found to be suffering from atomic radiation. 
Did the radiation come from the tin or the beans — and 
how did it get there in the first place ? These are the initial 
problems bothering the scientists of the Atomic Development 
Commission ; as they probe this mystery so more problems 
arise and the suspense mounts. 

The author is to be complimented on having written of 
a highly technical subject in a manner intelligible to the 
non-scientific layman. Altogether a soundly constructed, well 
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written and exciting novel — alarming at times but provoking, 
obviously intended to provoke reflection. Boys and girls 16 
upwards. 


Izzarp, R. ano Izzarp, M. Smelling the Breezes 
Hodder & Stoughton 18 /- 


“Adventures are to the adventurous.” The spirit of 
happy adventure runs through this story of the holiday journey 
of the Izzards and their four children through the mountains 
of the High Lebanon. There were hazards on the mountain 
tracks and perhaps even greater ones due to the uncertain 
temper of the Arabs. The former were met with prudence 
and resource and the latter by a friendliness which disarmed 
hostility. “The authors do not neglect to observe the town 
and country Arabs against their historical and archaeological 
background but the abiding impression left by the book is of 
a happy family guided by parents striving to give their children 
a sympathetic understanding of the world around them. 


James, D. The Gobbling Billy . . Gollancz 13/6 


A charming and amusing tale of a vintage car found 
derelict in an Irish barn and secretly restored in time to 
compete in a £1,000 race for old cars. 


Kastner, E. When I was a Little Boy . Cape 16/- 


This autobiography is addressed to “children and 
non-children” and indeed it would be difficult to say which 
age-group will enjoy it the most. It is written simply, in the 
manner of a fairy-tale, as you would expect from the author 
of Emil and the Detectives, and accompanied by delightful 
pen sketches by Horst Lemk. Kistner recreates life in the 
beautiful city of Dresden half-a-century ago before two wars 
had ruined its charm forever, the life of an only child with 
a devoted and determined mother and a host of horse-loving 
uncles and aunts. In a family of tradespeople young Erich 
was destined to be different, and his mother slaved to make 
enough money to train him to be a teacher. When her son 
had the courage to tell her that he no longer wished to fulfil 
her dream, she had the wisdom to accept his decision and 
fortunately for us he was allowed to become a writer. This 
is a book whose appeal is universal because the author will 
never grow up. 
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Kos, Fritz. Himalaya Venture. Illus. 148 pp. 
8 X 54 . . = . ~~ . ~~ Lutterworth Press 15/- 

1939 was a momentous year for Fritz Kolb as well as 
for the rest of the world. He was one of a party of 
mountaineers who climbed, for the first time, Mount Mulkila 
in the Himalaya; his fellow countryman, Hitler, set him a 
poser: should he and his companion, Ludwig Krenek, go 
south into captivity in India, or north to unknown freedom 
in Tibet ? They turned south and spent the next few years 
as internees. After the war, Kolb went off on two more 
expeditions, one with Krenek and another by himself in the 
Nanda Devi district. 

As an alien in India, both in 1939 and 1944, Kolb was 
faced with unique difficulties, and his attempts to climb and 
explore were further thwarted by lack of money and suitable 
equipment. But determination and a zealous love of 
mountaineering were greater than any obstacles ; apart from 
this feature, there is little to distinguish this book from the 
many accounts of similar adventures in the post-Everest 
hey-days of climbing. The photographs are varied in subject 
and well-chosen ; the text is entertaining. 


Marric, J. J. Gideon’s Staff. Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 
The great virtue of the Gideon series, of which this is 
the fifth, lies in the matter-of-fact way in which detection is 
set against its true background of hard work and painstaking 
attention to detail. In this documentary novel Gideon’s main 
problem is that of understaffing and the threads of detection 
are fewer and more tightly woven than usual. Some of 
Gideon’s methods, particularly his use of publicity to achieve 
political ends, seem questionable, but there is a ring of truth 
which is absent from most detective novels. A_ likeable 
detective who holds the interest to a far greater extent than 
- most of his glamorous contemporaries. 
MooreHEAD, A. No Room in the Ark 
Hamish Hamilton 21/- 
Here is a book that all lovers of wild life will enjoy. 
The author, eager to visit some of the remoter parts of Africa 
and to see the animals that can still be found in their natural 
state, describes a number of journeys to various parts of the 
continent made during the past few years. Much of Africa’s 
big game is in danger of extinction ,and this book is really 
an impassioned plea for greater efforts to be made to preserve 
what remains of a great heritage. 
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With the effortless skill of a born writer, Mr. Moorehead 
transports us from our highly civilised urban existence into 
the great game sanctuaries and National Parks of Africa 
where vast herds of buffalo, zebra and impala graze 
undisturbed. With him, we watch elephants sporting in the 
river ; make a special trip to catch a glimpse of the 
allegedly-vicious white rhino; clamber through impossible 
terrain to the haunts of the shy gorilla. This is no 
spine-chilling, thrill-packed drama, but a book of endless 
fascination ; the fine writing it contains is well matched by 
the excellence of its photographic illustrations. 


Napier, M. Woman’s Estate . 1959 Hart-Davis 16/- 
Many women today do what until quite recently have 
been regarded as men’s jobs, but not many of these can call 
for the physical stamina and the tact required by a woman 
land agent. Mary Napier’s experience among farmers, 
forestry gangs, gamekeepers and various workmen on a large 
estate throws light on a little known profession. Long hours 
out of doors in all kinds of weather, learning to plough and 
plant to the amusement of the men who at first regard her 
presence as an insult or a joke, or long sessions in the office 
toiling over accounts and plans, call for a sense of humour 
and persistence. These the author has and her patience is 
rewarded by her gradual acceptance among the country folk 
and the well-being which most people connected with the land 
seem to possess. 





Scott, M. One of the Family 

1959 Angus & Robertson 13/6 
This is a simple family tale set on a New Zealand farm. 
Judy is struggling to run the farm with insufficient help and 
growing debts. Her mother, widowed and still very 
attractive, is loved by everybody and is so sympathetic that 
Judy spends great ingenuity warding off her many undesirable 
suitors. The mother’s uncle from England comes to live with 
them and share the family burdens and suddenly the tide of 
fortune begins to turn until eventually all the characters are 

settled and seem likely to live happily ever after. 


StyLes, S. His was the Fire . Faber & Faber 6/- 

Readers are advised to snap up this book before stocks 
are exhausted. This is the story of John Moore from his 
early army days during the American War of Independence. 
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The treatment is episodic, taking in turn four men and one 
woman, Lady Hester Stanhope, who were influenced by and 
inspired to devotion to him. ‘The threads are then gathered 
together in the story of his fight against the incompetence of 
politicians in the Peninsular War. Despite its episodic 
treatment, the book gives a complete and sympathetic portrait 
of a great commander with the gift of inspiring devotion 
in all ranks. 
SuTCLIFFE, R. The Rider on the White Horse 
Hodder & Stoughton 16/- 
This is something more than a Civil War story. Woven 
into it is the theme of the deepening love and understanding 
between Thomas Fairfax, the beloved leader of the Yorkshire 
Parliamentary forces, and his wife, Anne. There is the 
tragedy of civil conflict and of estrangement from friends, 
but there is also love for family, and indeed for all humanity, 
and .compassion, charity and courtesy. For older girls. 


Wituams, J. H. Big Charlie ‘ Hart-Davis 21/- 
Colonel J. H. Williams achieved world-wide fame as 
the author of Elephant Bill, a story of a life-time’s work with 
elephants. His latest book is also about elephants — or, 
rather, about one particular elephant. The author first learnt 
of Big Charlie’s existence when he read in The Times that 
Billy Butlin had an elephant that he wanted moving from 
his holiday camp at Ayr, Scotland, to Filey in Yorkshire ; 
Mr. Butlin was willing to pay £1,000 to anyone who could 
arrange this unusual move. Colonel Williams offered his 
services, took part in the operation and fell under the spell 
of Big Charlie and his faithful mahout, Ibrahim. Bit by 
bit, the author pieced together the story of Big Charlie and 
the resulting book, if not quite up to the standard of Elephant 
Bill and Bandoola (another remarkable elephant), is full of 
interest. Big Charlie has had an eventful career in zoos, 
circuses and music halls and his story is well told. 


Wittramson, R. C. The Dawn is my Brother 

Faber 15/- 

The author of this book is the son of a famous 
nature-writer, Henry Williamson. The Dawn is My Brother 
shows that the young Mr. Williamson has inherited both his 
father’s love of wild life and his happy gift of being able to 
translate that love into words. In a delightful piece of 
autobiographical writing, the author tells of life at a 
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remarkably pleasant boarding school in Devon (where fox 
cubs and young buzzards were kept as pets!), followed by 
service in the R.A.F. at home and in the Middle East. A 
well-written book that will be enjoyed by any young 
naturalist. 
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Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from Chorister’s Cake (O.U.P.) 
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